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0. The tonemic-morphotonemic system 
of the dialect of Mixtec spoken in the town 
of San Miguel el Grande, Tlaxiaco district, 
Oaxaca, Mexico, where K. L. Pike and his 
colleagues pioneered for a number of years, 
has been described in some detail.! While 


1See Kenneth L. Pike, Analysis of a Mixteco 
Text, IJAL 10: 113-38 (1944); and idem., Tone 
Languages, University of Michigan Publications, 
Linguistics IV (Ann Arbor, 1948), 77-94. In addi- 
tion to Pike’s work on Mixtec, there is the attrac- 
tive ethnologic-linguistic volume by Leonard 
Schultze-Jena, Bei den Azteken, Mixteken und 
Tlapaneken der Sierra Madre del Sur von México, 
Indiana Vol. III (Publicado bajo los auspicios de 
la sociedad México-Alemana Alejandro de Hum- 
boldt, 1938), describing the Mixtec of the State of 
Guerrero, particularly the town of Cahuatachi; 
and a very old grammar attempting to fit Mixtec 
into the Latin mold: Fray Antonio de los Reyes, 
Arte en Lengua Mixteca, published in 1593, based 
on the environs of Tepozcolula. The present paper 
was prepared under the auspices of the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics during field trips to San 
Esteban Atatl4huca during parts of the years 
1949 and 1950. The bulk of the data was secured in 
the Rancho of San Pedro Progreso, about an hour 
from the center of town. I am greatly indebted to 
K. L. Pike, both for his extensive editing of the 
paper and for his aid in the interpretation of some 
of the data, particularly in the matter of 2-! glides 





variations have been evident in the neigh- 
boring dialects, no systematic study has 
been made of any one of them, and there- 
fore comparative phonemic and tonemic 
studies have not been possible. 

The town of San Esteban Atatldhuca is 
only two hours by foot west of San Miguel 
el Grande, yet the dialect spoken there neces- 
sitates a considerable modification of the 
tonemic descriptions given for San Miguel.? 





on morpheme-initial syllables, which I had earlier 
heard as level tones and had postulated as a fifth 
toneme; and also to William L. Wonderly, who 
spent considerable time editing and clarifying the 
paper. Names of the two towns are abbreviated in 
this paper as follows: San Esteban Atatl&huca, 
SE; San Miguel el Grande, SM. 

* The phonemes of these two Mixtec dialects 
are as follows: voiceless unaspirated stops /p, t, 
é, k, kv, ?/ (/k/ in SE at times very lenis, especially 
before /u/; /?/ usually very lenis in both dialects) ; 
prenasalized voiced stops /™b, "d, "j, "g/; frica- 
tives /b, d, Z, h/ (/b/ very lightly occlusive except 
after glottal stop or between /a/ vowels when it 
becomes [w], but in some dialects in SE the fric- 
tion is heard in all environments; /z/ alternating 
non-phonemically with [y], especially in enclitic 
position; /h/ varying freely with frictionless 
velar); sibilants /s, 8/ (/8/ in SM retroflexed in 
certain morphemes with some speakers); nasals 
/m, n, N, ii (/N/ has allophone [Nn] morpheme 
initially, elsewhere [hn]; /N/ is a unit phoneme, 
occurring in SE only); liquids /l, r/ (/r/ being a 
flap in the only two enclitics in which it occurs); 
oral vowels /i, e, a, 0, u, 9/ (/i, a, 0, u/ approxi- 
mately as in Spanish mil, mal, mole, mula; /e/ 
as in Spanish lefia, with more open allophone in 
morphemes with medial glottal stop, medial pre- 
nasalized voiced stop, or medial /t/ or /r/; /a/ 
high, back, unrounded, often approaching more 
fronted position following alveolar consonants, 
especially in SM); nasalized vowels /j, e, a, 9, u, 2/ 
(/e/ appears only in SE); semivowel /y/ (rare, 
as second member of a consonant cluster) ; tonemes 
as described in 1.2. 
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Since the tonal system of SM has been 
described by Pike, we present the SE system 
throughout this paper in comparison with 
that of SM. The chief differences concern 
tonemes (four level tonemes and some single- 
syllable tone sequences in SE, three level 
tonemes and no _ single-syllable tone 
sequences in SM); perturbing action® (from 





Forms often differ in the two dialects in one or 
more of the following ways: ; 

By vowel substitution (SE cited first and then 
SM): k¥e??e*, k¥a?& much; tete?/*, Gia man; ke?e?, 
éaa come; ?i?te?, ?i¢& grass; bi?*"de*, bi?=ja nopal 
cactus; "dele!, "j44 blue; he'te?, hdéa dig; hi?!ni?, 
hii?ni tying; zo*kj', 25k hair brush; le'éu', leté 
milk (Sp. leche); fie*e*, fil salt; ke*tet-ni?, kiti 
Pini be angry. 

By consonant substitution: No!fio!, tafif mouse; 
No’o*, taa grasp; tu*Nu’, "duki firewood; Nii, 
tifiu fingernail; Zu?Nu*, Zunu tree, wood; Na*ma?, 
nama rescue (but na*ma‘, nama soap); Ny‘?y%3, 
tQ?u word; mj*hj?/* bjhj cold; ku*ko‘o?, hu*gdo 
enter; ze*Nu‘, hand chest, coffin; ze*ka! ~ Zi*ko!, 
hiki fist; sto'o*, 8°déo leave behind; sta!?a?, 8°dd?a 
finish. 

By toneme substitution: ba!?u!, b4?t coyote; 
kg}?q! k4?4 speaking; tu*tu?, tut paper; ?i*so?, ?isd 
rabbit; ku'ni!, kuni want; No'fie!, tafif mouse; 
li?41i3, li?li rooster; ritki*, rfki woodpecker; ti*éi’, 
titi avocado. 

By abbreviation of forms in either dialect: 
Ze?izi!, Zus8é?é door; k¥e?2zit, k*e?é ailment; kon?- 
so*, ku"diso carry; "du*si‘, "dubiSi get warm; tata}, 
t&& father; za*bu?, Zau maguey; ka*Ny‘?y!, kaka 
ti?y ask. 

By apparent substitution of morphemes: la?ji?, 
rad sheep; lo**de?, 1él4 lamb; le'lu’, kadini hat; 
122ji!, vil6 lizard; si?Ni*, kutd nose; sa*Ne‘*, Zuéad 
tomorrow; Guty!, snd turkey hen; ée!™go*, hako 
opossum; zatka?, k*azo rubbish; ke‘mo*, tify 
Sinf star; "du*hi! lu'li!, terda chick; (occasionally 
resulting in homophones: SE ke??e* many, SM 
kve?é@ ailment; SE lelu! hat, SM 1léld lamb; SE 
ke*e? come, SM kee go [but always followed by 
kw? go)). 

By shift of meaning: SE k*i?’na‘t ugly, SM 
k*i?na demon; SE éy*y! turkey hen, SM éuG fowl; 
cf. also fn. 10 on the morphemes See‘, S94 and lo!- 
ko}, loké. 

3 By the terms perturbing action and perturba- 
tion we mean the replacement of one or more 
tonemes of a morpheme by another toneme or 
tonemes under the influence of the tonemes of 
neighboring morphemes. In spite of possible ob- 
jections to the use of such ‘cause and effect’ or 
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higher to lower: extensively in SE, seldom 
in SM;‘ from lower to higher: limited to 
certain classes of morphemes and certain 
syntactic positions in SE, extensive and 
almost entirely unrestricted by syntactic 
position in SM); direction of perturbation 
(both progressive and regressive in SE; only 
progressive, with one minor exception to be 
described later, in SM). 


1. General tonemic and morphotonemic 
structure of morphemes. 

1.1. For both SE and SM, the basis of 
all tonemic analysis is the dissyllabic mor- 
pheme, with its minimum of two level to- 
nemes (referred to as TONE COUPLETS), one 
toneme on each syllable. In SE there are, 
however, a few tone sequences (actualized 
phonetically as tone glides) on single syl- 
lables; these will be described later. Mor- 
phemes in both dialects which have two 
contiguous vowels are dissyllabic, and the 
phonetic tone glides (phonemically sequences 
of two tonemes) spread over such two-mora 
dissyllabic morphemes differ phonetically, 
chiefly in speed, from certain one-syllable 
tone glides (also phonemically sequences of 
two tonemes) to be described later. Items 
with three syllables consist of two mor- 





‘process’ terminology, we can hardly avoid its use 
in this paper without making our statements un- 
wieldy, until further developments are made in 
allomorphic theory. 

4 The only instances of perturbation to a lower 
toneme in the SM dialect are the following: In a 
close-knit verb phrase consisting of one of the 
forms of the verbs go plus a mid-mid (*) verb, 
(i.e. a verb which does not cause perturbation of 
following tonemes), the first toneme of the second 
verb is lowered. For instance: kj?j will go + "jaka 
carry > ki"jaka will take to. For a fuller discussion 
of this see my A Unique Perturbation in Mixteco, 
IJAL 16: 82-86 (1950). The morpheme ?ini in 
perturbs one word, be?e house, to a lower tone: 
?ini bé?e in the house. See Tone Languages, 81-2, 
for Pike’s discussion of this phrase. Some mor- 
phemes with high-high tone couplets, when follow- 
ing a mid-low morpheme, are usually, though 
optionally, changed to low-high: ?it& flower + 
kv44 yellow > ?itd kw¥4 yellow flower. See Tone 
Languages, 86, on this. 





on ee ee es 
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phemes, the first morpheme being abbre- 
viated by the loss of one of its syllables in a 
close-knit construction: sa'Nifiu? to work 
(<sa!?a? do + Ni*fiu? work). 

Abbreviated (monosyllabic) morphemes 
act like full (dissyllabic) morphemes in that, 
with few exceptions (1) they condition the 
perturbation of a following morpheme in 
the same way as their full form does, and 
(2) the remaining syllable of the abbrevi- 
ated morpheme is perturbed in the presence 
of a preceding conditioning morpheme in 
the same way as it would be were the mor- 
pheme in its dissyllabic form. Hence, unless 
irregularities are described for specific ab- 
breviated (monosyllabic) morphemes, their 
action is the same as for the full (dissyllabic) 
morphemes. 

1.2. There are four phonemic levels of 
tone (=tonemes) in the SE dialect. (Cer- 
tain prominent sub-phonemic additional 
tone levels are described under 6.) Through- 
out this paper, for SE we show the tonemes 
with superscript numbers 1 to 4 (1 being 
the highest and 4 the lowest). Tonemes i, 
2 and 4 correspond roughly to the three 
SM tonemes of high /’/, mid (unmarked), 
and low /‘/. Note that throughout the 
paper, SE and SM forms are distinguished 
orthographically by the different systems of 
tone marking. 

To illustrate the four tonemes of SE, we 
cite morphemes carrying tone couplets 
1-2, 1-3, and 1-4, which show tonal con- 
trasts in an analogous environment (the 
morpheme -de? he preceding the three con- 
trasted couplets belongs to a class of mor- 
phemes which do not perturb following 
tones): k¥a?q? -de® lu'su? he wiil buy a pet 
dog: k¥a?q? -de® bili? he will buy a fan; 
k¥g2q? -de? bi'lit he will buy a plaything. 

1.3. A toneme sequence occurring on a 
single morpheme is a TONE COUPLET (see 
1.1). If the tonemes of the couplet have 
not been perturbed in sandhi, the tone 
couplet is referred to as Basic; if they have 
been perturbed, it is referred to as DE- 
VELOPED. Strictly speaking, morphemes with 


such developed couplets are bi-morphemes 
or fused morphemes, but in this paper we 
speak of them simply as morphemes.’ 
Morphemes showing identical tone couplets 
(i.e. tonemically the same) belong to the 
same TONE CLASS. Tone classes are basic 
or developed, depending on the character 
of their tone couplets. 

The following BASIC TONE CLASSES occur 
in the SE dialect: 1-1, 1-2, 1-3, 1-4; 2-1, 
2-2, 2-4; 4-1, 4-2, 4-2/3 (the slant line 
implies optional occurrence of tone 2 or 3 
in all environments); Table 1 lists these 
together with their morphotonemic types 
(cf 1.5). Basic 1-3 couplets are often, but 
not always, heard with a 3 glide on their 
final syllable. (One-syllable toneme se- 
quences cited in the text and abstracted 
from their vocalic elements, are shown with 
the second toneme raised.) The optional 


TABLE 1—Basic SE Tone Classes and 
their Morphotonemic Types 





I-1(*) | 1-29) | 1-89) | 140) 
2) SRO eee 
AC) | +80) | +0@e) — 





glide occurring on the final syllable of the 
basic 1-3 couplets will, not be mentioned 
again, since it is morphotonemically non- 
significant, and is optionally present wher- 
ever 1-3 is cited. 

In tone sandhi, the following additional 
DEVELOPED TONE CLASSES occur: 3-1, 3-2 ~ 
3-3, 3-4; 2-1, 2-+-2, 2-4-8, 2-4: 1-34. 
1-3-*, 2--3--, 2-13. Alternation symbo- 
lized by ~ is optional in contexts where 
these developed tone classes may occur. 


5 For the purposes of this paper, each of the 
aspects of a verb stem are considered tonally to be 
independently basic, since the differences between 
them are not caused by any immediately apparent 
morpheme, and morphophonemic statements are 
simplest from such a starting point. For the possi- 
bility that these aspect differences are remains of 
an older layer of sandhi, however, see Pike’s 
Analysis of a Mixteco Text 123-4, and Tone 
Languages 82. By basic, therefore, we mean with- 
out phonemic substitution as a result of preceding 
or following morphemes. 
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Of the sixteen theoretically possible se- 
quences of two tonemes, fourteen occur as 
single couplets (some as basic, others as 
developed). Couplets *2-3 and *4—4 do not 
occur. 

1.4. The interaction of tonemes of suc- 
cessive morphemes is sometimes dependent 
on the syntactic sequence types in which 
they occur. For purposes of describing this 
action it is convenient to subsume syntactic 
sequences of two morphemes under two 
types: sequences showing regular perturba- 
tion patterns, referred to as REGULAR SE- 
QUENCE TYPES, and those showing special 
perturbation patterns, referred to as SPECIAL 
SEQUENCE TYPES. 

The regular perturbation patterns always 
appear in certain syntactic sequence types, 
including subject plus object, subject plus 
verb, adjective plus noun, adjective plus 
adjective, verb plus verbal close modifier, 
and certain other loose-knit constructions. 
See 2 for perturbations within regular se- 
quence types. 

The special perturbation patterns appear 
instead of the regular patterns in cer- 
tain sequences of grammatically close-knit 
phrases, including (1) a head noun plus 
another noun acting as a descriptive mod- 
ifier, or plus a non-enclitic possessor, or 
optionally and very rarely, plus an adjec- 
tive; (2) a locational or introductory noun 
plus a dependent clause; (3) a head verb 
plus a noun modifier; (4) certain verb aux- 
iliaries plus a main verb. The appearance 
of special patterns is optional in certain 
specific morpheme sequences, obligatory in 
others. See 3 for perturbations within special 
sequence types. 

1.5. As indicated in 1.3, SE morphemes 
are divided into TONE CLASSES in accordance 
with their tone couplets. By different cri- 
teria they may be further divided into 
three morphotonemic TypPEs, according to 
their influence on the tonemes of following 
morphemes in regular syntactic sequence 
types. In regular sequence types, type (*) 
morphemes are those which do not affect 
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the tonemes of the immediately following 
morpheme, except for a very limited group 
of tone classes (i.e. are in general NON- 
PERTURBING); type (>) morphemes are those 
which perturb the first syllable of immedi- 
ately following morphemes of certain tone 
classes to higher; and type (°) morphemes 
are those which perturb the first syllable 
of immediately following morphemes of 
certain tone classes to lower. 

In the special sequence types noted in 
1.4, many morphemes of types (*) and (°) 
show a special set of perturbation patterns 
in which they cause certain following mor- 
phemes to be perturbed to higher, but to 
a set of high patterns different from those 
developed by perturbation due to (°) 
morphemes, which also cause perturbation 
to higher. Such perturbing (*) or (°) mor- 
phemes in special sequences will be referred 
to as type (**) or (*) couplets; see 3. 

Couplets of tone classes 4-1 or 3-1 (basic 
or developed) may be perturbed regressively 
by a following toneme 1 to 4-2 and 3-2 
respectively; couplets of tone classes 1-2 
or 2—-2 (basic or developed) may be per- 
turbed regressively by a following toneme 1 
to 1-1 and 2-'-1 respectively; see 5. 

1.6. To demonstrate the various types of 
tonal sandhi in groups of two morphemes, 
we first give a few selected examples from 
SE; detailed descriptions will be given later. 

2929? "de’bot one egg. %9’9 one is a type 
(*) non-perturbing morpheme, which in 
regular sequence types does not perturb 
the tones of "do*bet. This particular mor- 
pheme never occurs as the first member of 
a special syntactic sequence, and thus never 
perturbs the tones of morphemes following 
it. See 2.1 for detailed description of the 
action of type (*) morphemes. 

ta‘ka? "do'be* each egg; ta‘ka? hi'ka®~ each 
basket. taka each is a type () morpheme, 
so it perturbs the first syllable of certain 
following tone classes to higher. Note than 
"do*bot egg and hi‘ka? basket belong to differ- 
ent basic tone classes and are perturbed 
differently following ta‘ka'. On the other 





wa ww 
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hand, although ta‘ka! each is a type () 
morpheme, it is itself perturbed regressively 
to tatka? by the following toneme 1, in a 
reciprocal tone action. See 2.2 for detailed 
description of perturbations caused by mor- 
photonemic type (>) morphemes, and 5 for 
detailed description of regressive perturba- 
tions. 

?9?"ga? "do*bet another egg; ?a*"ga? hi‘tka? 
another basket. ?a*"ga? another is a type 
(°) morpheme, so in regular sequence types 
it perturbs certain following tone classes, 
of which "do*bat egg is a sample, to lower. 
Note that hi‘ka? basket is a member of a 
tone class not perturbed in this way, be- 
cause it has an initial toneme 4, which is 
already low and cannot be perturbed lower. 
?9*"ga? never occurs as the first member of 
a special syntactic sequence, and thus never 
perturbs following tonemes to higher. See 
2.3 for detailed description of perturbations 
caused by morphotonemic type (°) mor- 
phemes. 

Zu’ku? "do's! egg mountain (i.e. the place 
where eggs are to be had); Zutku? la?-!ji? 
sheep mountain (i.e. the place where sheep 
graze; these forms appear in expressions 
such as I am going to go buy some eggs, or 
I am going to the mountain with my sheep, 
a common figure of speech in this dialect). 
Zu’ku? mountain is a type (*) non-perturb- 
ing morpheme in regular syntactic sequence 
types, but in the above special syntactic 
sequence it operates as (**), and causes one 
or both of the tonemes of certain following 
morphemes to be perturbed to higher; see 3. 
The morpheme "do*be‘ egg following it is 
perturbed to 1-1, but the morpheme la?"Ji? 
sheep, of a different basic tone class, is 
perturbed to 2—'-2. Following the (°) mor- 
pheme ta‘ka! each, above, "do*bet egg was 
given a raised perturbation from 2-4 to 1-4; 
following the (**) morpheme Zu?ku? mountain 
in this special syntactic sequence, it was 
also raised, but to a different pattern, i.e. 
1-1. 

nu’u‘ "do*ba! ~ "de*ba! to the eggs (e.g. 
in such phrases as add some chile to the 


eggs); nu’ut Zu?"ku? to the mountain. nu?ut 
to is a type (*) morpheme, but appears as a 
(**) in the above special sequence type, where 
it occurs very commonly. It then causes 
certain following morpheme tone classes to 
be perturbed to higher. Thus the morpheme 
"do*bet egg following it has its tones per- 
turbed to 3-1 ~ 2-1, with a toneme higher 
than its basic 2-4 couplet, but in a pattern 
different from the two raised patterns cited 
above. The morpheme Zu*ku? mountain 
following nu*u‘ ¢o in this special syntactic 
sequence is perturbed to 2—~2. 

The 24 tone class, represented by the 
morpheme "do*be! egg, may be perturbed in 
as many as four different ways by immedi- 
ately preceding morphemes, as we have just 
seen; this is the only tone class which has 
so many perturbation possibilities. 

From the above illustrations we see that 
the perturbation of a SE morpheme is de- 
pendent (1) on the morphotonemic type 
and basic tone class of the morpheme pre- 
ceding or following it, (2) on the basic tone 
class of the morpheme itself, and (3) on its 
particular syntactic position. 

In SM, on the other hand, certain mor- 
pheme tone classes are almost always per- 
turbed to a higher toneme,® and always to 
the same higher tone pattern, regardless of 
the pattern of the perturbing, morpheme 
preceding them, and regardless of their 
syntactic position. Furthermore, all SM 
morphemes with one or more high tones, 
except pattern low-high, are stable and re- 
main unperturbed in every environment, 
whereas in SE no tone couplet is stable. 

In SM, of the five corresponding phrases 
with the morpheme "debi egg listed above, 
only in the last two would it be perturbed, 
and in those two the perturbing morpheme 
would cause "dabd to be perturbed in the 
one way only. The SM morphemes Zuku 
mountain and nut to are always (>) mor- 
phemes, and do not show Special perturba- 
tion patterns as in SE; they always perturb 
certain following morphemes to _ higher, 


6 See fn. 4. 
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regardless of their syntactic position: ?99 
=daba one egg (?99 is a type (*) morpheme); 
taki "dabd each egg (také is a type (*) 
morpheme); ?a"gd "dabd another egg (?a"gd 
is a type (*) morpheme); Zuku "dabé egg 
mountain (this phrase, however, is not used 
as a common figure of speech as in SE) 
(Zuku is a type (>) morpheme); nut "dabé 
to the eggs (nud is a type (°) morpheme). 
Note that SM "dabd is perturbed to mid-high 
following both of these type (>) morphemes, 
whereas in SE 2-4 couplets are perturbed to 
1-4 following type (°) morphemes, to 1-1 
following 2-2 type (**) and (°°) morphemes, 
and to 3-1 ~ 2-1 following 2-4 type (°*) 
morphemes. 


2. Progressive perturbation in phrases 
showing regular perturbation patterns. 

In order for the reader to understand the 
general character of the tonemic system of 
SE, and to have a preliminary idea of its 
intricate detail, the general classes of per- 
turbation have been illustrated above. We 
turn now to a more detailed description of 
the tonemic and morphotonemic classes of 
that system. 

SE morphemes of type (*), (>) and (°) may 
precede morphemes of ANY BASIC TONE 
cuass (see Table 1). The basic tonemes of 
the second morpheme in regular sequences 
remain unchanged or undergo certain per- 
turbations, depending on the type of the 
preceding morpheme. (Perturbations in cer- 
tain special syntactic sequences are discussed 
under 3.) 

2.1. SE type (*) morphemes include cer- 
tain morphemes of basic tone classes 1-2, 
1-3, 2-2, and all morphemes of class 4-2/3; 
ef. Table 1. Note that these tone couplets 
are those with final toneme 2 or 3 (except 
couplet 4-2). One group of tone couplets 
is designated as 4-2/3, since for these, their 
final tone fluctuates freely between 2 and 3 
in all environments. The 4-2/3 couplets are 
all (*) morphemes, whereas 4-2 couplets are 
all (°) morphemes; see Table 4. The (°) 
couplets are 4-2 and not 4-2/3 because their 
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final tone is always higher than a following 
developed toneme 3 (from basic tonemes 1 
or 2). 

SM type (*) morphemes include forms 
with all tone couplets.’ 

The basic tonemes of morphemes that 
follow SE type (*) morphemes remain un- 
changed except for the optional lowering of 
toneme 2 to toneme 3 in 2-1 and 2-2 
couplets, after an (*) morpheme with a 
final toneme 3 (i.e. 1-3 (*) and the 4-3 form 
of 4-2/3 (*) couplets). We have, for instance, 
the following variations of tone in a phrase 
with the 4-2/3 (*) morpheme te‘e? ~ te‘e® 
man plus the 2-2 morpheme "du*te? water: 
ko??o? te‘e? "du*te? ~ ko??o? tete® "du*te? ~ 
ko??o? tete® "du*te® the man will drink water. 
After the 1-3 (*) morpheme ée!"go* opossum, 


TABLE 2—Perturbation of couplets 
following (*) couplets in SE 


After basic: Basic: 


1-3 a | 2-1 
4-3 (4) | 2-2 


Appears as: 


2-1 ~ 3-1 
2-2 ~ 3-3 
All other tone classes appearing after type (*) 


couplets in regular sequences remain unchanged. 
See text for explanation of variants. 


the morpheme ?i’na? dog may or may not 
be lowered to 3-3: Zu!?u! ée!"go* ?i’na? ~ 
gu?u! éel"go*® ina the opossum is afraid 
of the dog. 

Table 2 shows the effect that SE type 
(*) morphemes with final toneme 3 have 


7 However, type (*) morphemes in the high- 
high class in SM are rare. Exceptions are: nda 
bad; s5?5 female; zif male; "d4?a poor; 8°d4?t de- 
ceive [{lit. cause to be poor); lali small; 20?0 to fear; 
844 very much so in a good sense; nd& I, polite; nff 
you, polite; r66 you, familiar; 266 we, inclusive; 
none of which have perturbing influence though 
they are high-high morphemes. Of the short encli- 
tic forms of these pronouns, —n4, —nfi, —ré and 
—2Z6, the first two are (*) morphemes and do not 
cause perturbation, and the second two are () 
morphemes and do cause perturbation of a follow- 
ing morpheme. Most of the remainder of the mor- 
phemes in the above list are adjectives derived 
from non-perturbing nouns in other tone classes. 





a) 
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upon those immediately following couplets 
which are subject to their perturbing influ- 
ence. The tone couplets shown in the third 
column are the tone patterns taken by the 
second of a sequence of two morphemes, the 
first morpheme of the sequence being a type 
(®) morpheme carrying either of the tone 
couplets listed in the first column of the 
table. (See 3 for perturbing action of type 
(*) morphemes in special syntactic sequence 
types.) 

2.2. SE type (») morphemes include cer- 
tain morphemes of basic tone classes 1-1, 
and all morphemes of tone classes 2-1 and 
4-1; ef. Table 1. Note that these tone 
couplets are all the basic ones with final 
toneme 1. 

SM type (*) morphemes include forms 
with all tone couplets except low-mid, mid- 
high, and high-low. 

SE type (>) morphemes always cause per- 
turbation of certain following morphemes in 
the same way, regardless of their syntactic 
position; i.e. their perturbing action is 
never modified in special syntactic sequences. 
Type (>) morphemes perturb all those coup- 
lets immediately following them which have 
a toneme 4, by a raising of their initial 
toneme to 1 (unless already 1) and a lower- 
ing of their final toneme to 3 (unless already 
3 or 4), with or without a monosyllabic 
glide back to the final toneme of the basic 
couplet. (Such tone glides on single syllables 
are never found in SM.) For example, we 
have the following contrast after the mor- 
pheme -ni! (>) you > -ni?? (>) after hi'ni! (°) 
know: hi'ni!-ni*-? sq!?q (<sq??a‘ genteel 
words) you know the genteel words; but 
hi'ni!-ni#_ sq!?a31_ (<sq#?a! me) you know 
me. However, in SE a developed 1-3—' or 
1-3— couplet often alternates with 1-3 in 
fast speech, the glide being lost, especially 
on a morpheme with intervocalic consonant 
other than glottal stop. 

Table 3 shows the basic tone classes of 
SE type (°) morphemes and the effect they 
have upon those immediately following 


couplets which are subject to their perturb- 
ing influence in any syntactic environment. 

2.3. SE type (°) morphemes include all 
morphemes of basic tone classes 1-4, 2-4, 
and 4-2, and certain morphemes of basic 
tone classes 1-1, 1-2, 1-3, and 2-2; cf. Table 
1. The (°) group comprises the largest num- 
ber of morphemes in the dialect, and has 
the most far-reaching perturbing effect on 
following morphemes. 

In SM such (°) action is extremely limited.® 

As regards the correlation of SE mor- 
pheme types (*: > °) with the basic tone 
classes, note in Table 1 that morphemes of 
both types (*) and (°) appear in tone classes 
1-2, 1-3 and 2-2. Morphemes of both types 
(>) and (°) appear in tone class 1-1. No tone 


TABLE 3—Perturbation of couplets 
following (>) couplets in SE 











After basic: Basic: Appears as: 

1-1 (°) 2-4 1-4 

2-1 (>) 4-1 1-3-! ~ 1-3 

4-1 () 4-2 1-3-2 ~ 1-3 
(4-2/3 1-3-2 ~ 1-3 











Other tone classes appearing after type (>) 
couplets remain unchanged. See text for explana- 
tion of variants. 


class is represented by both types (*) and 
(>) morphemes. Appearing exclusively with 
type (*) are 4-2/3 morphemes. Appearing 
exclusively with type (>) are 2-1 and 4-1 
morphemes. 

In the 1-1 (°) group are found certain 
verbs in the continuative aspect,? almost 
all of which are 2-4 (°) in their potential 
aspect. The 1-2 (°) group consists exclusively 
of verbs in the continuative aspect, which 
are 2-2 (°) in their potential aspect. Most 
Spanish loans in SE are adapted to the 
1-1 (°) pattern. A few which in Spanish are 
monosyllabic or accented on the last syllable 
fall into pattern 1-4 (°). In SM, however, 
Spanish loans fall into patterns mid-high (*) 


8 See fn. 4. 
9 See fn. 5. 
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and high-low (*). Compare: SE sk*e'la! (°), 
SM sk*elé (*) school (Sp. escuela); SE 
k*el"du' (°), SM kve"di (*) story (Sp. 
cuento); SE ho'si* (*), SM hésd (*) sickle 
(Sp. hoz); SE re'i! (°), SM réi (*) (Sp. rey).° 

Type (°) morphemes usually lower the 
initial basic toneme of a following morpheme 
in regular sequence types (unless its initial 
basic toneme is already 4). Basic couplets 
1-1, 2-1, 2-2, and 24 have their initial 
tonemes lowered to 3. A developed 3-2 tone 
couplet (derived by lowering of a basic 
2-2 couplet) varies freely to 3-3. Other 
basic couplets with initial toneme 1 have 
this toneme replaced by a 2—' monosyllabic 
glide. 

Following 1-4 (*) and 2-4 (°) couplets, 
basic 2-1 and 2-2 couplets often remain un- 
perturbed: sa*Ne* (°) k¥g?q? ~ k¥q%q? (*) -na! 
tomorrow I will buy (it). 

In some idiolects, (°) morphemes of basic 
tone classes 1-1 and 2-2 (more frequently 
the latter) vary freely to 1-1—‘ and 2-2—, 
and in this form are occasionally but rarely 
followed by the unperturbed forms of basic 
tone patterns 1-2, 1-3, 1-4, 2-1 and 2-2. 
For instance, when a 1-1 (°) basic couplet 
is followed by a 1-2 basic couplet, we may 
hear the following developed variations in 
the speech of close neighbors or in the speech 
of the same individual: 1-1 (*) + 2-2 ~ 
1-1—* (°) + 24-2 ~ 1-1— (°) + 1-2: hi'ni! 

1 One Spanish loan, SE lo'ko!, SM loké crazy 
(Sp. loco), is especially interesting. In SM this 
word is confined to its Spanish meaning and is 
often spoken in jest, muck as our English word is 
used. In SE, however, this loan has taken on a 
much more extended meaning, being very fre- 
quently used as a superlative with the meaning 
much, very. It is paralleled by 834 much, very in 
SM, but in SE this morpheme, S¢’e‘, is completely 
incongruous as a superlative unless used with its 
primary meaning, fierce, sharp, angry, which mean- 
ing it also has in SM. Note the following: SE he'tu! 
lo*ko!, SM hati 844 7t hurts very much; SE ba‘?a? 
lo'ko! ?i30? —ta!, SM ba?a Sa4 ?{6-td the animal is 
a very good one. In SE one cannot couple the mor- 
phemes ba‘?a? good and See‘ fierce because their 
meanings are contradictory. In SM, on the other 
hand, the Spanish loan to"d6 so much (Sp. tanto) 
is very common, whereas in SE it is less often used. 
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(*) bi?lu? ~ hi'ni!* (¢) bi?lu? ~ hi!ni!-4 
(°) bilu? (extremely rarely) the cat sees 
(lit. sees cat). When a 2-2 (°) couplet is 
followed by another 2-2 couplet, we may 
hear the following variations: 2-2 (°) + 
3-2 ~ 2-2 (°°) + 3-3 ~ 2-2-4 (°°) + 3-2 ~ 
2-2-4 (°) + 3-3 ~ 2-2-4 (°) + 2-2: ?i!ne? (*) 
?i2na? (°) be*?e? ~ ?i!ne? (*) ?i2na? (°) be®?e? ~ 
Pine? (*) ?i’na?-* (°) ,be®?e? (rarely) ~ 
rine? (*) ?i2na?4+ (°) be®?e? (rarely) ~ 
?ilne? (*) ?i?na?* (°) be??e? (rarely) the dog 
is in the house (lit. is-in dog house). 

From the above we observe that the un- 
perturbed alternants occur only after (°) 
morphemes with a final toneme 4, and 
(rarely) after (*) morphemes with a down- 
ward glide to toneme 4 on their final syllable 
as just described." 

Table 4 shows the basic tone classes of 
SE type (°) morphemes, and the effect they 
have upon those immediately following 


11 This observation leads me to the hypothesis 
that (°) morphemes are those which historically 
perhaps ended on a tone 4, whatever their present 
form, and that this low toneme now usually trans- 
fers itself to the following morpheme. When the 
(°) morpheme itself ends with a toneme 4, or 
actualizes with a syllable final down glide, the 
following morpheme sometimes remains unper- 
turbed. So after 1-4(°) and 2-4(°) morphemes, and 
after 1-1(*) and 2-2(°) morphemes when they are 
actualized as 1-1-‘ and 2-2-4, we sometimes ob- 
serve following couplets in their original unper- 
turbed forms, except for 1-1 and 2-4 couplets, 
which are always perturbed to lower. In other 
words, (°) morphemes give the impression of 
possessing a strong downward pull on their final 
syllable, which now usually affects the following 
morpheme, but sometimes is actualized on the 
final syllable of the (*) morphemes themselves. 

One feature which may tend to corroborate the 
above hypothesis is that many morphemes which 
are 2-2(°) in SE are mid-low(*) in SM, and many 
which are 1-1(°) in SE are high-low (*) in SM. 
Certain verbs which carry the same tones in their 
potential aspect in both dialects (2-4 in SE, mid- 
low in SM), in the continuative aspect are 1-1(°) 
in SE and high-low(*) in SM. In SM these mor- 
phemes have a final low tone and do not affect 
following tones, but in SE the corresponding mor- 
phemes have a higher final tone and cause the ini- 
tial syllable tone of a following morpheme to be 
lowered either to a 2- glide or to tone 3. 
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couplets which are subject to their perturb- 
ing influence in regular syntactic sequence 
types. (See 3 for perturbing action of type 
(°) morphemes in special syntactic sequence 


types.) 


3. Progressive perturbation in special 
sequence types. 

When (*) or (°) morphemes cause perturba- 
tion to higher tone patterns in special se- 
quences (see 1.4), we show after them the 
formula (**) or (°); (*) or (°) indicates the 
original basic tone class of the morpheme, 
and the symbol (*) indicates that they have 
a specialized action in special sequence types. 
In certain close-knit phrases they cause 
perturbation of certain following tone coup- 
lets to higher tone patterns, different from 
those already described. 

Patterns 1-1, 1-2, 1-3, 1-4, and 2-1 
(all those with a toneme 1 except 4-1 
couplets) are perturbed in the regular way 
always, i.e. only after (°) morphemes, which 
perturb them to lower tone patterns. The 
special perturbing action is in effect only 
preceding the lower basic tone classes (2-2, 
2-4, 4-1, 4-2 and 4-2/3 couplets) when it 
perturbs them to higher. 

We will see below that specialized action 
is unpredictable and inconsistent in some of 
the special syntactic groupings, and that 
there are many subgroupings and alternants 
in the resultant tone patterns. 2-2 (*) and 
2-4 (°) morphemes cause specialized per- 
turbation more commonly and regularly 
than morphemes of other tone patterns. 
The majority of specialized perturbations 
occur following these two basic patterns. 
Rarely and optionally, specialized perturba- 
tion has been observed following other (°) 
and (*) morphemes, chiefly patterns 1-1 
(*), 1-4 (*), 2-2 (*), and 4-2/3 (*). 

Specialized perturbations occur as follows: 

Most morphemes of tone class 2-2 are 
perturbed to 2—'-2 in a special sequence: 
"da2Za2"!bu? branch of maguey (<"da??a? 
(98) hand + Za?bu? maguey). 

There is, however, a sub-grouping of basic 
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2-2 morphemes which are perturbed to 2-4 
in contrast to the major group of 2-2 mor- 
phemes which are perturbed to 2-2. We 
have such contrasts as: ma’a‘ ku?-!u‘ -de? 
he won’t die (<mara‘ (°) will not + ku2u? 
(°) will die + -de? he); but ma?a‘ ku?-!u? 
-de’? Gilo?lot he won’t be a masquerader 
(<ma?at (*) will not + ku’u? (*) will be + 
-de? (*) he + éi*lo?%lo* masquerader). So ku?u? 
will die and ku?u* will be are perturbed to 
2-4 and 2-'-2 respectively. A few other 
2-2 (°) morphemes act like ku?u? (°) will die 
when perturbed to higher.! 


TABLE 4—Perturbation of couplets 
following (°) couplets in SE 








After basic: | Basic: | Appears as: 
1 (~1-1-9()) | (1-1 | 3-41 
1-2 (¢ | [1-2 | 242 (~ 1-2) 
1-3 (°) | {1-3 | 2-1-3 (~ 1-3) 
1-4 (°) | 41-4 | 244 (~ 1-4) 
2-2 (~2-2-)(e)( | f24 | 34 ~ 24 
2-4 (°) | ay dl igen 
4-2 (°) | (24 | 34 





Unperturbed forms in parentheses in column 3 
are idiolectal forms or infrequent alternants which 
occur only after rare forms in parentheses in col- 
umn 1. See text for explanation of variants. Other 
tone classes appearing after type (°) couplets re- 
main unchanged in regular sequences. 


Morphemes of tone pattern 2-4 are per- 
turbed to 3-1 ~ 2-1 following specialized 
morphemes with a final 4 toneme, and to 1-1 
following other specialized morphemes: 
ke*bot ?uenit ~ ?u’ni! third day (<ke*bot 
(*) day + ?unit three). One 2-4 morpheme 
has a unique perturbation, becoming 1-4 
after derived (**) morphemes: "du’te? sta'ko* 
the ox’s water (<"du?te? (**) water + sta?ko* 
ox). 

Morphemes of tone patterns 4-1, 4-2 and 


12 Other 2-2 morphemes which have been ob- 
served to act like ku*u? will die when perturbed to 
higher are: fiu’u? town; na*a? lose; also naa? -ni® 
forget; kaa? dig. These are all (°) morphemes with 
the ‘downward pull’ on their final syllable, and it 
is possible that they still bear traces of a former 
2-4 basic pattern; ef. fn. 11. 
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4-2/3 (i.e. all those with a basic toneme 4 
on their initial syllable) are perturbed as 
they would be under (>) influence, except 
that they develop a 2—' glide rather than 
simple tone 1 on their initial syllable. The 
3— or 3— sequence on their final syllable 
may in fast speech be abbreviated simply to 
toneme 3: nu’u‘ §i?'ko*! -de? ~ nu?u‘ 
Si21ko® -de? where he will sell it (<nu?ut 
(**) where + Si?-'ko* -de? where he will sell 
it (<nu’ut (*) where + Sitko! (*) will sell 
+ -de? he). 


TABLE 5—Perturbation of couplets in 
special syntactic sequences in SE 


After specialized 





morphemes: Basic: Appears as: 
More commonly || {2-2 | 2-2 or 
and regularly |} | 2-1-4 
following: | 
2-2 (**) 
2-4 (e#) | |24 | 1-tor 
Rarely and option-} | 1-4 (unique) or 
ally following }} | 3-1 ~ 2-1 
certain other | 
(#*) or (°*) tone | 
couplets; see 
text | 
4-1 | 2-3-1 ~ 2-1-3 
4-2 2-1-3? ~ 2-1-3 
4-2/3 2--3-3 ~ 2-1-3 














Alternants separated by ‘or’ are conditioned 
by preceding morphemes, or by the sub-groupings, 
explained in the text. Alternants separated by 
~ vary freely in special sequences. 


Perturbations in special syntactic se- 
quences are seen in Table 5. Alternants 
separated by ~ vary freely in special se- 
quences, but alternants separated by “or” 
are conditioned either by the tone class of 
the preceding specialized morpheme or by 
the sub-grouping of the morpheme being 
perturbed, as described above. Description 
of special sequence types follows the table. 

We now examine the special sequence 
types in which perturbation to higher tone 
patterns after specialized (**) or (*) mor- 
phemes may occur: 

(1) Head noun plus another noun acting 
as descriptive modifier: hi?ka‘ be?-!?e? the 
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wall of the house (<hi?ka‘ (°*) side + be??e? 
house); he??e* bi?*"de! ~ bi??"de! foot of 
the nopal cactus (<)he??e*(**) foot + bi?*"det 
nopal cactus.). 

When a modifier precedes the head noun 
(usually a numeral, demonstrative noun or 
adjective), the sequence does not constitute 
a special sequence: ?o’ko* na’ma‘ twenty 
[pieces of] soap (<?o*ko* (°) twenty + 
na*ma‘ soap); but na?’ma‘ ?o’ko! ~ ?o*ko! 
twenty-cent soap (<na?ma‘ (°) soap + ?o?ko! 
twenty-cent soap (<na?ma' (°°) soap + ?o?ko! 
twenty). 

There are some sequences which show 
arbitrary choice of regular or special per- 
turbation patterns: kve??Zit s®Ni! ~ sP?Ni! 
illness of the nose, i.e. a cold (<k*e??zZi4 
(**) illness + SiP?Ni* nose); but k*e??Zit 
nu’ut allness of the eyes, i.e. even inflamma- 
tion (<k*e?*Zi* (°) allness + nu®u‘ eyes). 
Here both si*Ni* and nu’u‘ are of the same 
basic tone class and both are in the same 
syntactic position, but the first is consist- 
ently perturbed in this position and the 
second is not. 

(2) Noun plus non-enclitic possessor: 
When a noun acting as possessor follows 
another noun, the special perturbation is 
optional, and so we have alternation between 
regular and special sequence types: "do*ko? 
?i2-1su2 ~ ?i’su? the deer’s horns (<*da*ke? 
(**) or (*) deer + ?i’su? horns). After 2-2 (*) 
and 2-4 (*) noun morphemes, following 
nouns acting as possessors and carrying 
basic tone patterns which may be specially 
perturbed show this special perturbation in 
perhaps a little more than half the utter- 
ances; after other tone couplets this pertur- 
bation takes place only occasionally: ko‘sa*/ 
fia??a? -y*!; rarely kotso?/* fia?-!?a? -yt-l 
that woman’s cooking pot (<ko‘sa?/* (*) or 
rarely (**) cooking pot + fia??a? (*) woman 
+ yy!" that).¥ 

13 The full form of the enclitic —y‘! is presum- 
ably Zu‘k*g! that thing. In its one-mora enclitic 
form it retains the tone couplet of the full form, 
4-1. This enclitic is never perturbed to higher by 


preceding morphemes, but is, however, perturbed 
regressively in keeping with other 4-1 morphemes. 





NC 
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(3) Noun plus descriptive adjective: Very 
rarely an adjective following a noun is op- 
tionally specially perturbed: le'lu! ba?-!?a3-? 
good hat (<le'lu' (°*) hat + ba‘?a?/ good); 
but more often le'lu! ba‘?a?/* without the 
special perturbation. In a few common 
phrases with an adjective comprising the 
second morpheme, perturbation is consist- 
ent: ta’éi* nj?-!?j5-? strong wind, i.e. storm 
(<tatit (°°) wind + nj!?]? strong). 

(4) Locational or introductory noun plus 
dependent clause: There is a group of nouns 
which often act as locationals or introducers 
of a dependent clause. As the center of a 
noun construction they are as follows: 
nu’u! (°) face, eye; sa’ket (°) spine; he??e! 
(°) foot; Za®tat (°) back; iti? (*) road; 
zu2?u? (*) mouth. As locationals or intro- 
ducers of a dependent clause where they 
cause specialized perturbation, they take 
on specialized meanings as follows: nu?u* 
to, at, from, where; se’ka‘ on top of, against 
(someone); he??e* at the foot of, in behalf of; 
Za’tat in back of; ?i°ci? toward, to or from 
the direction of; Zu??u? at the mouth of. One 
such morpheme is limited to the position 
of introducer of a dependent clause: he’e‘ 
that, that thing. A few such locational or 
introductory morphemes, however, consti- 
tute a sub-group which does not cause 
special perturbation in this position. They 
are: ?i2ni? (°) in; éithi?/? (*) inside of, wnder- 
neath; hi®o? (*) by the side of; la'do! (°) one 
side of (Sp. lado). 

Examples are: iti? fiu?ut toward town 
(< ?i7ti? (**) toward + fiu’u? town); he’e* 
ni®-! he’e? -ro! -ta! that you bought the animal 
(<he’e* (°°) that + ni’i* completed action + 
he?e? bought + -ro! you + -ta?-4 animal). 

(5) Head verb plus noun modifier: ka?ta? 
he!?e! will dance (<ka?ta? (8°) sing + 
he??e! feet); he?k*i?iie* Za°ta! ~ Zo*ta! kneel 
(<he’k*i’fio* (°) stand + Ze*tat leg below 
knee). In this context there are many se- 
quences in which special perturbation does 
not take place: ku’ni? so‘?o? listen, hear 
(<ku’ni? (*#) hear + so*t?o? ear); sk¥a!?a? 
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Si’nit memorize (<sk¥a!?a? (*) study + 
Sini* head). 

(6) Certain verb auxiliaries plus main 
verb: Two morphemes (ma?a‘ negative, 
prohibitive; and na? deliberative, impera- 
tive) are the only verb auxiliaries which cause 
perturbation of a following verb. (The re- 
maining verb auxiliary morphemes do not 
cause special perturbation.) Examples are: 
ma’at kwa?!?a32 -de? he won’t give (it) 
(<ma’a* (°) won’t + kYat?a?/? (*) give + 
-de*? he); na? ki?"hi? -i? well then, let him 
come (<na? (**) deliberative + kihi? (*) 
come + -i? thira person familiar). 

From the above it will be seen that special 
perturbation is unpredictable and irregular. 
The SE dialect may be undergoing a modi- 
fication in certain respects, which may ac- 
count for this phenomenon. 

As has already been observed, in SM 
perturbation to higher is extensive and per- 
turbation to lower very limited. Perturba- 
tion to higher in SM is not irregular nor 
limited to close-knit phrases, as in SE,“ 
and morphemes are almost always" per- 
turbed in the same way, irrespective of the 
tones of the preceding perturbing morpheme. 


144A few rare exceptions in SM are: The mor- 
pheme te and, then, is never perturbed by preced- 
ing (») morphemes; the morpheme tuku again is 
perturbed only following high-mid(>), mid-mid(>), 
and mid-low(>) morphemes; in the sequence Sf 
adasa or how? the second morpheme is optionally 
perturbed or not perturbed, though the first is a 
(») morpheme; in the sequence m4&4-na just that 
much more the second morpheme is not perturbed, 
though the first is a (®) morpheme. The latter two 
instances were pointed out to me by Pike, who 
suggests that the few irregularities here may be 
residues of an earlier stage more like SE, but now 
largely levelled out analogically. Similarly, the 
SM derived adjective tones of fn. 7 may reflect 
earlier perturbation in close phrases of noun plus 
noun modifier. The rare instances of lowering 
mentioned in fn. 4 are perhaps reflexes of an older 
stage somewhat like SE type (°); compare also 
fa; LY. 

16 For irregularities, see fn. 4. In addition a 
‘calling’ or ‘addressing’ pattern may override 
all basic tone patterns; see Tone Languages 87. 
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4. Progressive perturbation of and by 
pronoun enclitics. 

Certain of the pronoun enclitics (mono- 
syllabic) have unique tonal rules, and so 
we treat the entire group separately from 
their corresponding full forms, which follow 
the pattern of full morpheme types (°*), 
(»), and (°) already described (cf. 2). In 
isolation, as objects of verbs, and in a few 
other places, the full forms occur. The en- 
clitic forms occur as subjects of verbs (kj??j* 
-de*-? he will go), possessors (be??e? -ri? 
my house), and in locational phrases (nu?ut 
-ni*-! to you). The enclitics fall into the fol- 
lowing classes: 

Group 1: -na! (>) Ist person polite, sing. 
or pl.; and -ni! (>) 2nd person polite, sing. 
or pl. (full forms: sa‘fia! (>) or sq*?q! (°); and 
ni!?j! ()). These act tonally like (>) mor- 
phemes unless they immediately follow 
another morpheme having the same general 
type of tonal action as themselves, i.e. type 
(), when they lose their (>) character and 
become (°). The symbol (**) is used to 
indicate that the basic (°) character of the 
morpheme has been changed to (°); thus: 
ko??o? (*) -na! (>) ta'Na‘t J will drink the 
medicine (<ta*Na‘* medicine); but Zu'?u! 
(>) -na! (°<>) ta*Na‘ J fear the medicine. 

After (°) morphemes these enclitics become 
3-1: le'lu’ (°) -ni*-! (<-ni') your hat. They 
are then eligible for regressive perturbation 
to 3-2 before a following toneme 1 in longer 
phrases (see 5). So we have Ze'hi? -na?-! 
"de*Zu? I am eating cooked food (<%ethi? 
(°) eating + -na! > -na*! (>) J + "de*Zu? 
cooked food); but Ze*hi? -na?-? éy!y* I am 
eating turkey (<Zethi? (°) eating + -na! > 
-na*-! > -na’? (>) J + éyty! turkey). 

In SM these are always (*) non-rerturbing 
morphemes, and being high, they are never 
perturbed by preceding or following mor- 
phemes. 

Group 2: -ro! (>) 2nd person familiar 
sing. or pl.; and -Zo! (>) Ist person pl. inclu- 
sive (full forms: ro!?0! (>); and Zo!?o! (°)). 
In their basic unperturbed form these act 
like (©) morphemes, unless they immediately 
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follow another morpheme having the same 
action as themselves, i.e. type (>), when 
they lose their (>) character and become 
(°), as described for group 1 enclitics above. 
They are perturbed to toneme 4, however, 
after all (°) morphemes. When they are 
perturbed to toneme 4 they take the char- 
acter of (*) morphemes. Thus we have: 
kq?q? -ro! nu'ni* you buy the corn (<k*q?aq? 
(*) buy + -ro! (>) you + nu’ni‘ corn); but 
ka*hi? -ro* nu’nit you eat the corn (<ka?hi? 
(°) eat + -ro! > -ro* (°<*) you + nu?’nit 
corn). 

In SM these enclitics are -rd (>) and -26 
(>) respectively. They are perturbed to high 
tone by preceding high-mid (*), mid-mid 
(*), low-mid (*), high-high (>) and low-high 
(>) morphemes; and to mid tone by preced- 
ing high-mid (») and mid-mid (>) morphemes. 

Group 3: -ri? (°) ~ -ri?* (°) Ist person 
familiar sing. or pl.; -ta? (°) ~ -ta** (°) 
the animal; -%a? (°) ~ ~-Za?-* (°) deity or 
sacred personage (full forms: ru??u‘ (°); 
ke*ta? (*); Za?at (°)). These morphemes are 
always (°) in their perturbing effect. They 
carry toneme 2 ~ 2— after (*) morphemes, 
toneme 4 after (°) morphemes, and toneme 
1 ~ 1— after (°) morphemes: Zu!?u’ -ri! 
-tot I am afraid of the animal (<%u!?u! (>) 
be afraid + -ri?-* > -ri! (°) J + -ta-4 animal); 
ma’a‘ ka?-thi? -tat "de®?e* the animal mustn’t 
eat the fruit (<ma?a‘(*) musin’t + ka?hi? (°) 
eat + -ta** > -tat (°°) animal + de??e4 
fruit); ?i'o' be??e? -Za?-4 the sacred personage 
has a house (<?i'o! (») there is + be??e? (*) 
house + -ia?~* sacred personage). 

In SM -ri is always (*); -td and 2a are 
(») when they themselves are unperturbed, 
but (*) when they have been perturbed. 
They are perturbed to high following all 
(®) morphemes, following general perturba- 
tion rules. 

Group 4: -de? (*) 3rd person masculine 
sing. or pl.; -i? (*) 3rd person familiar sing. 
or pl., human or inanimate; -fia?’ (*) 3rd 
person feminine sing. or pl. (full forms: 
te‘e?/? (*); sutti! (>); fia??a? (*)). These act 
like 2-2 (*) morphemes, never causing 
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perturbation. They are perturbed to tone 
3 ~ 3 after those morphemes which cause 
perturbation of 2-2 couplets, in accordance 
with regular (°) action. Examples are: 
kaa? -de® Za”bu! he is digging a hole (<ka'q? 
(°) is digging + -de* (*) he + Za*but hole); 
be’tu! Za?-!?9? -i? the child is wearing a palm 
girdle (<be’tut (*) palm girdle + %e'?a? (*) 
is wearing + -i? 3rd person familiar); 
k*i‘ku? -fia? sa??ma? she will sew the cloth 
(<kvitku?/? (*) will sew + -fia? (*) she + 
sa?2ma? cloth). 

In SM -de and -i are (*) in character; 
-fia is (°) when it itself is unperturbed but 
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sutéi? luli! child (<sutti! child + luli 
little). 

After a 4-1 morpheme, the couplets 2-4, 
4-1, 4-2 and 4-2/3 have their first syllables 
perturbed to toneme 1 by regular (>) action. 
This second morpheme then also perturbs 
the 4-1 morpheme regressively to 4-2. 
Thus we have a reciprocal action; the 
morpheme which has its tone perturbed to 1 
by the 4-1 (°) couplet then causes a lowering 
of the 4-1 morpheme to 4-2." Compare: 
bi‘ta! (>) "di?ka? the banana is soft (<*di?ka? 
banana); and bi‘ta? (>) titi?! the avocado is 
soft (<ti*ti! avocado). 


TABLE 6—Pronoun Enclitics in SE 

















Basic tone patterns and types after | Developed tone patterns and types | Developed tone patterns and types 
Group type “*) morphemes after type ‘b) morphemes - after type ‘°) — 
1 —nal (>) —na! (<b) —na?-! (>) 
—ni! (>) —ni! (¢<b) —ni’-! (>) 
2 —ro! (>) —ro! (e<b) —ro* (<b) 
—io! (>) —Zo' (<b) — ot (<b) 
3 —ri? (°) ~ —ri?-4 (¢) —ri! (°) ~ —ril-4 (¢) —rit (°) 
—to? (°) ~ —ta?-4 (°) —ta! (°) ~ —tal-4 (°) —to4 (°) 
—ia? (°) ~ —za2-4 (¢) —ia! (°) ~ —za!-4 (¢) —ias (°) 
4 —de? (*) —de*(*) —de® (*) ~ —de* (*) 
—i? (*) —i? (*) —i3 (®) ~ —i3-2 (*) 
—fia? (®) —fia? (*) —fia? (*) ~ —fia3-? (*) 

















(*) when it is perturbed.!* These morphemes 
are perturbed to high following high-mid 
(>), mid-mid (») and mid-low (°) couplets. 

Table 6 shows the pronoun enclitics in 
their basic tone patterns and perturbing 
types after (*) morphemes, and the tone 
patterns and perturbing types they develop 
after (>) and (°) morphemes: 


5. Regressive perturbation: tonemes af- 
fected before a following toneme 1. 

Most morphemes of phonemic pattern 
4-1 become 4-2 before a following toneme 1: 


16 Pike suggests that this may prove to be one of 
the instances in which SE shows analogical level- 
ing, whereas SM reflects an older difference of 
pattern within the group. 


However, three of these 4-1 morphemes 
have been found which seem to differ from 
the others of their class in that they are 
only rarely perturbed to lower before a 
following toneme 1. They are: éa‘ka’ fish; 
éotko! ant; éu*ky! fly. Only these three 4-1 
morphemes have been observed to remain 


17 This ‘descriptive order’ represents an ex- 
tremely convenient descriptive device, even 
though the speaker does not, of course, first pro- 
nounce the form in one way and then repeat it in 
several different tone patterns before finishing the 
sentence. In order to avoid such statements, proc- 
ess terminology and techniques would have to be 
eliminated and a rigid allomorphie distributional 
statement substituted for it, without reference to 
‘basic’ versus ‘developed’ forms. For problems 
involved in such a procedure, see fn. 3. 
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unperturbed before a toneme 1, and some- 
times, though rarely, they are also perturbed 
to lower: ¢y*ky! lu'li' specizes of small fly; 
rarely, ¢y‘ky? luli. 

1-1 morphemes with contiguous vowels 
or with intervocalic glottal stop, when they 
are perturbed to 3-1 by (°) action, also have 
their final tone lowered before a following 
toneme 1; 1-1 morphemes with intervocalic 
consonant other than glottal stop, however, 
are not so affected. Compare the tones of 
ma'a! demonstrative in the following: ?i*na? 
(°) mata! (>) -de? his dog (here mala! is per- 
turbed to maa! by regular (°) action); and 
?i2na? (°) ma%a? (>) tele*-? (*) -yt! that man’s 
dog (here ma'a! is perturbed to ma‘a! by 
regular (°) action, and is then in condition 
to be further modified to 3-2 by the follow- 
ing developed toneme 1). 

In addition to the perturbation to lower, 
described above, there is also a limited and 
optional regressive perturbation to higher. 
This occurs when a 1-2 basic or a 2—-2 
developed (from 2-2 by (°) action) couplet 
with contiguous vowels or intervocalic glot- 
tal stop, precedes a toneme 1. These couplets 
may then, optionally but usually, become 
1-1 and 2-1 respectively. The optional 
perturbation of the final syllable of these 
couplets to 1 before another toneme | is in 
effect in SM as well as in SE. Za*ko? Zu?-!?ul 
-Z0' chin [lit.. bone mouth our] (< Zeke? 
(**) bone + Zu??u? mouth + -Zo! we inel.). 

When 1-2 basic and 2-—'-2 developed 
couplets become 1-1 and 2-'-1 respectively 
by regressive perturbation to higher, they 
are then in condition to have the lowering 
influence, described above, superimposed 
upon the raising influence. Thus, for ex- 
ample: sa'?a? make, do becomes sa!?a! in 
the following: sa'?a! (*) -na! (°) bi*®ko? 
I will make a fiesta. In SE this developed 
1-1 form may then be lowered to 3-1 
following (*) morphemes. It is then in condi- 
tion to have its final tone lowered to 3-2 by 
regressive action as described above: ma?a! 
(°) sa?a? (*) -na! (©) bi?ko? J won’t make a 
fiesta. Therefore we have the following proc- 
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ess at work upon the morpheme sa!?a? and 
others of its class: 1-2 > 1-1 > 3-1 > 3-2. 

Sometimes we have what at first appears 
to be noncontiguous perturbation in a se- 
quence of a 2-4 (*) morpheme plus the 
morpheme ni’i‘ (°) completed action (in fast 
speech usually ni?) plus a verb. When ni?*i‘ 
(°) is perturbed to a higher tone pattern it 
changes its character from (°) to (°): ni’ 
(>).18 It is then also in condition to have its 
final developed toneme 1 lowered regressively 
preceding another toneme 1. So ni*i* (*) > 
ni‘i! (>) > ni‘? () > ni? (>) in fast speech. 
The couplet following it is then perturbed ac- 
cording to type (>): he’e! ni? kq!?q4 -de? that 
he spoke (<he’e* (°) that + ni’i* (°) > ni®il 
(») > ni’? (6) > ni? (>) completed action + 
ka??q$ (°) speak + -de? he); nu’u‘ ni? ?i%08 
"du’te? where there was water (< nu*ut (°) 
where +- ni*i* (°) > ni’! (>) > ni’? (>) > ni? 
(>) completed action + ito? (*) there is + 
=du’te? water). 

In SM there are no instances of regressive 
perturbation to lower, but the limited re- 
gressive perturbation to higher is in effect, 
as described above, for both the SE and 
SM dialects. 


6. Sub-phonemic tone modifications. 

In addition to the above described tonal 
phenomena, there is a marked lowering of 
tones 1, 3 and 4 in certain contexts, which is 
non-phonemic and for which the condition- 
ing environments and conditioned changes 
are now given. 

When a morpheme has a 2— tone glide 
on the first syllable (developed after (°) or 
(*) morphemes), the toneme 1 of the se- 
quence is optionally and non-phonemically 
slightly lowered. This lowering of the toneme 


18 ni7it completed action is a SE morpheme 
unique in several ways. This is the only mor- 
pheme known to change its character from (°) 
to (») when it is perturbed to higher. Also, though 
it seems to be a 2-4 rather than a 2-2 couplet, being 
often heard with a downward glide, it always per- 
turbs a following 2-2 couplet to 3-2, whereas 
following other 2-4(°) morphemes, 2-2 couplets 
often remain unperturbed. 
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1 of the 2—' glide practically always takes 
place when the perturbing morpheme caus- 
ing this glide has a 1-1 or 1-4 tone couplet. 
Elsewhere it varies freely with the non- 
lowered high tone: lo'ko! hi?-'nu? -de? he is 
running very much, i.e. very fast (<lo'ko! (°) 
very much + hi'nu? (*) 2s running + -de? 
he); here the 1 toneme on the first syllable 
of developed hi?“'nu? is almost always low- 
ered to [1-], (read the raised hyphen here 
as ‘minus’). ?0%"ga? hi?-'nu? another time 
(<?a"ga? (°) another + hi'nu? time); here 
the toneme 1 on the first syllable of devel- 
oped hi?-'nu? is sometimes lowered to [1°], 
and sometimes is as high as preceding to- 
nemes | in the utterance. 

In sequences of two morphemes, when the 
second is a basic 4-1 or a developed 3-1 
couplet (especially where the developed 
couplet contains contiguous vowels or inter- 
vocalic glottal stop), the toneme 1 on the 
final syllable of the second morpheme is 
almost always non-phonemically lowered: 
nda?!Zu! sutti! -yt! that child is crying 
(< "da?Zu! (°) is crying + sutti! child 
+ -y‘! that); here the toneme 1 on the 
final syllable of su‘ti! is usually lowered to 
[1-]. "da?!Zu' (*) mata! -i? that little one is 
crying (<*da?!Zu! (°) is crying + mata! (>) 
demonstrative + -i? 3rd person familiar); 
here the toneme 1 on the final syllable of 
developed ma*a! may be optionally lowered 
to [17]. 

In sequences of three or more morphemes, 
when the second morpheme has had a 
toneme 1 lowered to [1-], the third and all 
following morphemes to the end of the 
utterance may have their tonemes | op- 
tionally and non-phonemically lowered to 
[1-]: a! hi'ni! -ni*-! "du?éi? la'ba! lu®li' do you 
know little horse beans? (<a! (>) question + 
hi'ni! (°) know + -ni! (°) you + "duéi? (*) 
beans + la'ba! (°) horse beans (Sp. haba) + 
lu'li! little); here the toneme 1 on developed 
-ni*! is practically always lowered to [17] 
and the tonemes 1 on la'ba! and developed 
lu’li! are often but not always lowered to 


[1-]. 
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The pitch interval between phonemic 
tonemes | and 2 is considerably wider than 
between 2, 3 and 4. This fact, together with 
the marked nonphonemic lowering of toneme 
1 as described above, and the speed of the 
2—! developed glides which makes them ex- 
tremely difficult to hear, has caused con- 
siderable analytical difficulty. See now 
Pike’s comments on this particular difficulty. 

In sequences of two morphemes, in which 
the first has a toneme 3 on its final syllable, 
and the second has a toneme 3 (developed) 
on its first syllable, the toneme 3 of the first 
syllable of the second morpheme is always 
lowered to [3-], but this lowered tone still 
contrasts with a toneme 4 in the same posi- 
tion: ?i'o! bi'éi® na*na! -y* that lady has a 
fan (<?i'o! (>) + biléi® (°) fan + na!na! 
(°) lady + y*! that); developed na‘na! has 
its toneme 3 lowered to [37] following bi'éi*. 
Contrast: ?i'0! biléi® tete?/3 -y4-! that man has 
a fan (<te‘e?/* man); biti? does not affect 
the first toneme of te‘e?/*, which is lower 
than developed nana! above, with a [37] 
tone on its first syllable. 

In a sequence of two morphemes, in which 
the first has a developed 3-4 couplet, and 
the second likewise has a developed 3-4 
couplet, both of the tones of the second 
morpheme are usually slightly lowered, i.e. 
to [3--4-]; k¥a?q? -ri? ?uinit "do%ot J will 
buy three sugar canes (<k*a?q? (*) will buy + 
-ri? (°) J + ?u’nit (°) three + "do’ot sugar 
cane); the morpheme "do’o! has a developed 
tone couplet 3-4 which is almost always 
subphonemically lowered to [3--4-] after 
another developed 3-4 couplet as here. 


7. Summary. 

To make clear the differences between the 
SE and SM tonal systems we summarize 
as follows (for illustration of these differ- 
ences, see 1.6): 

7.1. Characteristics of SE: 

There are four phonemic levels of tone.’ 


19 Some of the basic tone couplets referred to in 
this paper are represented by a very small list of 
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There are some phonemic tone sequences 
(phonetically glides) on single syllables. 

Type (*) action (nonperturbing) is limited 
to certain morphemes with final toneme 2 
or 3; see 2.1. 

Type (>) action (causing perturbation of 
certain following morphemes to higher tone 
patterns) is limited to certain morphemes 
with final toneme 1; see 2.2. 

Type (°) action (causing perturbation of 
certain following morphemes to lower tone 
patterns) is the most extensive perturba- 
tion phenomenon; see 2.3. 





morphemes. We list those comprising such smaller 
groups: 

Morphemes thus far observed with basic lexi- 
cal 1-2(*) couplets are: bi'lu? cat; lu'su? pet dog; 
sa!?a? do, make; sk*a!?a? study; ka?!nu? large (one 
object); na?'nu? large (more than one object) ; Na}?q? 
companion, one of several; mani? habitually, only; 
ni'nu? above; hi'nu® one time; sa'g? different. 

Morphemes with basic 1-2(°) couplets comprise 
a larger list, consisting of verbs which are 2-2(°) 
in their potential aspect. 

Mocrphemes thus far observed with basic lexical 
1-3(*) couplets are: ée™go* opossum; ba'ha* macaw; 
sya!?a? let go. 

Morphemes thus far observed with basic lexical 
1-3(°) couplets are: ?i'8i3 a blue bird; ri'ki? wood- 
pecker; bi'éi? fan; bili? plaything (in some dialects 
bili‘) ; li?'li? rooster; tethi® vulture. 

Morphemes thus far observed with basic lexical 
1-4 couplets which are not loans are: bi'li* play- 
thing (in some dialects bi'li*); "da?Zo!?o* corn 
stalks; stq!?q‘ threaten; he'e* —ni? proud [lit. proud 
inside]; in addition there are such loans as: ho!si* 
(Sp. hoz) sickle; ko*ra'lit (Sp. corral) corral; 
mata‘r (Sp. mar) sea; lu’ga'a‘r (Sp. lugar) place; 
lu2ne'si* (Sp. lunes} Monday; "dyo'o‘s (Sp. Dios) 
God. 

Morphemes thus far observed with basic lexical 
2-1() couplets are: "du*hi! chicken; li®"ji! lizard; 
éi2tu! to be full; ko*ko! will swallow; "du?ku! will 
search for; na?ni! will bear the name; ka*ta will 
itch; Za*a' difficult. 
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Type (*) and (*) morphemes have a 
specialized perturbing action in special se- 
quence types, causing certain following 
morphemes to be perturbed to higher de- 
veloped patterns distinct from those result- 
ing from (>) action; see 3. 

Regressive perturbing action causes cer- 
tain tonemes 1 to become 2, and certain 
tonemes 2 to become 1, before a following 
toneme 1; see 5. 

Pronoun enclitics comprise four tone- 
perturbation groups, some of which have 
unique tonal rules; see 4. 

There is a marked but non-phonemic 
shifting of tonemes 1, 3 and 4 to lower levels 
in certain contexts; see 6. 

7.2. Characteristics of SM: 

There are three phonemic levels of tone. 

There’ are no phonemic tone sequences on 
single syllables (and no perceptible sub- 
phonemic ones). 

Type (*) action (nonperturbing) is repre- 
sented in all tone classes. 

Type (>) action (causing perturbation of 
certain following morphemes to higher tone 
patterns) is represented in all tone classes 
except low-mid, mid-high and low-high. 

Type (°) action (causing perturbation of 
certain following morphemes to lower) is ex- 
tremely limited. 

There is no distinction between regular 
and special sequence types as in SE. 

There is no regressive lowering influence, 
but the same regressive raising influence as 
in SE; see 5. 

Pronoun enclitics comprise four major 
groups with unique tonal rules, which differ 
from those for SE. 

There is no marked tendency for tonemes 
later in the phrase to readjust to non- 
phonemic lowered levels, as in SE. 





A NOTE ON ALLOMORPH CLASSES AND TONAL TECHNIQUE 


KeEnneEtH L. PIKE 


SumMER INsTITUTE or LINGUISTICS 


0. Introduction 

1, Tonal diversity in related dialects 

2. Disparity in phonetic pitch intervals 

3. Paucity of tonally unchanging mor- 
phemes 

4, Specific tonemic substitution 

5. Limitations in tone patterns 

6. Problems involved in allomorphic re- 
statement of tonemic perturbation 


0. In the late fall of 1950, I had the op- 
portunity in the field to check Cornelia 
Mak’s data on the tone system of the 
dialects of Mixtec spoken in San Miguel el 
Grande and in San Esteban, with several of 
her informants. In addition to the striking 
differences in the complexity of the two 
systems, certain problems arose in the 
handling of the SE material which provided 
experience and/or warnings potentially valu- 
able to other workers in register-tone lan- 


guages. 


1. The worker must not tacitly assume, 
as we did incorrectly, that dialects easily 
mutually intelligible, geographically very 
close together, and with constant trade and 
travel between the townships, will have 
nearly-same tone systems. Cornelia Mak 
met much difficulty in trying to use, in SE, 
primers designed to teach people in SM to 
read. Tones which “should have” stayed 
steady, changed, and—worse—in unex- 
pected directions; contrasts occurred where 
they were not predicted, and so on. This 
forced her to start analysis afresh. 

The Mixtec territory embraces over 100 
municipalities, with an area 100 miles north 
to south, and a similar distance east to west. 
Speakers from south and west can barely 
communicate with one another in Mixtec. 
The SE and SM dialects, however, are both 
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within the major central dialect area and 
are mutually intelligible. The possible va- 
rieties of tonemic system still to be dis- 
covered, therefore, may be quite large. 

These differences point to interesting 
problems in the reconstruction of the Mixtec 
linguistic system—a project now being 
initiated by the personnel of the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics working in related 
languages: Robert Longacre, Trique (dis- 
tantly related); Marjorie Davis and Mar- 
garet Walker, Cuicateco (see Doris Need- 
ham and Marjorie Davis, Cuicateco Pho- 
nology, IJAL 12.139-46 [1946]); Edward 
Overholt, Guerrero Mixtec; Howard Klas- 
sen, Southern Mixtec; Cora Mak and Ruth 
Mary Alexander, San Esteban Central 
Mixtec; Anne Dyke, Helen Ashdown, and 
Kenneth Pike, San Miguel el Grande Cen- 
tral Mixtec. 


2. A severe psychological hazard is created 
for the investigator by the disparity in 
interval between the phonemic pitch levels 
3 and 4, or 2 and 3, as over against that 
between 1 and 2. The gap between 1 and 2 
is relatively very large; that between the 
lower tones is relatively very slight. 

Once phonemic contrasts between pitches 
3 and 4, and 2 and 3, are found structurally 
proven and semantically emphasized, the 
ear adjusts to that fact, focusing attention 
on pitch intervals of that NARROw degree. 
Having done so for the lower levels, it 
tends to listen for the same GENERAL degree 
of pitch intervals within the upper range of 
the voice, in any one general context. 

If all tonemic intervals are equally 
spaced—or approximately so—this reaction 
is helpful. In SE, however, it leads to 
serious overhearing: the ear keeps noticing 
phonetic levels of pitch which appear quite 
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solid in between the higher variants of tone 
1 and the variants of tone 2. The allophones 
of tone 1 are often easier to hear and identify 
than the contrastive levels 2 versus 3 versus 
4. It is with decided shock, and a feeling of 
temporary psychological incredulity, there- 
fore, that the analyst discovers that the 
pitch level between 2 and 1 is not separately 
contrastive, but in fact is in free or con- 
ditioned variation with the higher levels 
with which it is phonemically joined as a 
co-allophone of toneme 1. 

Previous experience had not prepared me 
adequately for this specific difficulty. A 
related phenomenon, however, had sur- 
prised me a few weeks earlier. Robert 
Longacre made possible my listening to and 
substantiating his data on Trique.! He began 
by presenting clear, certain, unconditioned 
contrasts in analogous environments be- 
tween five (roughly) level phonemic pitches. 
Within the contexts which he adduced, these 
contrasts were immediately? and _persist- 
ently audible without effort, and in a few 
minutes I was able to identify any of the 
five (with some margin of error) in new 
contexts. Then a few hours later a curious 
thing happened: I lost almost completely 
the ability to identify these tones, and 
began to hear various toneme levels where 
they did not exist contrastively. We re- 
turned. to the contrastive data first pre- 
sented by Longacre, and that data again 
was clear and indisputable. The rehearing 
of that data, however, reestablished my 
ability to hear phonemically. We then were 
able to determine the source of my difficulty: 
once the total five had been checked, we 
had begun to concentrate our attention on 
certain problems which restricted our hear- 


1 Robert E. Longacre, Five Phonemic Pitch 
Levels in Trique (to appear in Acta Linguistica). 

2? This result should not obscure the intense 
difficulty of finding the five, in the first place—a 
process which took Longacre a long time. I had 
worked on this language myself, a few years before, 
but in the week available for investigation had 
not come to suspect the presence of more than 
four tones. 
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ing exclusively to the lower tone ranges. In 
this process my hearing must have become 
refocused on a lower range in some way as 
the total pitch range to be expected, and, 
since I knew five contrastive levels existed, 
my ear unconsciously reinterpreted this 
partial range (covered by, say, three or four 
tones) in terms of five more or less equal 
intervals, some of which were now not 
structurally relevant ones.’ 

These experiences can be utilized to 
emphasize several methodological peda- 
gogical conclusions: 

(1) Pitch intervals must not be assumed 
as necessarily uniform. 

(2) The analyst, once helpful contrastive 
pitch data is found, needs to refer to it 
often (see warming-up exercise, in Tone 
Languages 45). 

(3) His contrastive warming-up reference 
list should include illustrations from the 
widest spread of tonemes as well as from 
the narrower intervals which constitute 
trouble spots. 

(4) The use of minimal pairs, early in 
tone analysis, is not so much for analyzing 
the system—such pairs often prove nearly 
useless or even deceptive for such purposes— 
but to help the analyst focus on the general 
degree of pitch differences which are known 
to be relevant. (This purpose supplements the 
one given in Tone Languages 46-47.) 


3. In SE it was much more difficult to find 
tonally unchanging morphemes than it was 
in SM. In SM the perturbation was almost 
always upward, so that high tone patterns 
were stable, but in SE the downward per- 
turbation destroyed the stability of the 
higher patterns, whereas the rising perturba- 
tions destroyed the stability of the lower 


3 The reader may understand the point here in 
terms of an illustration from another field: the 
‘radar’ scanning beam of an electronic ‘pencil’ can 
be widened or narrowed in order that it might just 
cover from top to bottom a line of large type or a 
line of small type. Thus the blind person hears the 
same spread of pitch responses from large type 
as from small, as the ‘pencil’ passes over it. 
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ones. As a result morpheme tones unchanging 
in every context were much more rare (or 
non-occurrent) in SE. Nevertheless, it be- 
came abundantly clear that even in such a 
language a frame technique of some sort was 
a sine qua non of ready analysis—-or pos- 
sibly, of any certain provable analysis at all. 
One is amply rewarded for time invested in 
seeking frames with one or more unchanging 
tones—and, if the language is tonal, he 
probably can be sure of finding them‘ if he 
looks far enough, in a sufficiently large 
number of different kinds of contexts. 

It needs emphasis again here (see Tone 
Languages 64, last paragraph of section 1) 
that to be useful it is not at all necessary 
that a morpheme tone be unchanging in all 
contexts. It is only necessary to ascertain 
that some tone (the “frame tone” being 
used) is unchanging in that particular con- 
text, with that particular substitution list. 
In that context, the unchanging frame 
tones serve as a point of reference in study- 
ing contrasts within the substitution list. 
Changes of the tone of that morpheme in 
other contexts are irrelevant to proof of the 
number of tonemes contained in the lan- 
guage, provided the investigator does not 
assume falsely that to be certainly un- 
changing in one context a tone must be 
unchanging in all contexts. With this prin- 
ciple understood, the lack of stability of SE 
morphemes becomes less bothersome. Pho- 
nemic levels of tone found on the substitu- 
tion items in one unchanging frame can be 
equated with equivalent phonemic levels of 
tone on the substitution items in other un- 
changing frames. 


4 At present I suspect that ultimately no lan- 
guage can be tonal unless there exist within it some 
contexts in which one (or more) frame tones remain 
unchanged in that context, regardless of the par- 
ticular replacements of items of the potential 
substitution list in that particular position (but 
that same frame tone, as in SE, may change in 
other contexts). The testing of this thesis is still 
scarcely under way, and apparently must be 
handled mathematically. 


4. A highly deceptive difficulty in ap- 
plication of frame technique was caused by a 
specific tonemic substitution. From ex- 
perience in SM one might assume that the 
morpheme -de he might constitute a useful, 
unchanging mid-tone frame, in order to help 
one test the possibility of the existence of 
two phonemic pitches somewhere between 
high and low. Yet, after Miss Mak had 
made her analysis, she could see that the 
morpheme -de alternated between tones 2 
and 3: after 2 (*) it was always 2; after 2 (°) 
it was always 3; after 3 (*) it was often 3, 
but not always; and after 3 (°) it was always 
phonemic 3, with slight phonetic further 
lowering. In other words, the frame tone 
often changed in accordance with the sub- 
stitution items, frequently in such a way 
as to stay on the same tone level with it. 
As a result, the analyst might assume, in- 
correctly, that two morphemes were of the 
same mid height because of a prior incorrect 
assumption that -de did not change in tone, 
since a sequence of two tones of level 3 is not 
qualitatively distinct from two tones of level 
2 in any way which allows the investigator 
to identify them apart from pitch contrasts 
in a larger sequence (cf. Tone Languages 
63-64, fn. 6). The quality of vowel did not 
help separate the two. Miss Mak avoided 
this difficulty, however, since she was using 
the first syllable of the sequence as her 
reference point, rather than the second one. 

This specific difficulty, as much as any 
other I have seen, emphasizes the care with 
which one must use anything other than 
proved high or low tones for reference until 
the system is fairly well established—es- 
pecially in a system where substitution of 
tone levels is already known to occur fre- 
quently. 


5. Of sixteen theoretically possible tone 
classes on dissyliabic morphemes in a four- 
tone system, many do not occur in certain 
of the SE contexts. This limits severely the 
potential contrasts to be seen in any one 
context. Because of the limited number of 
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tone patterns occurring within any one 
substitution list, plus the further reduction 
in that number through two or more pat- 
terns falling together in perturbation, very 
few frames contain in their substitution lists 
the data for proving contrasts between all 
four tonemes. In one of the contexts used 
by Miss Mak, for example, evidence for the 
lowest tone depended entirely on the evi- 
dence adduced from a few loan words—a 
circumstance which led me to view her 
conclusions with some reserve until in other 
frames the four were indisputably proved. 
(Later, also, in the dialect of one of her 
other informants of that same village, one 
of the lexical items appeared as 1-4 instead 
of 1-3, and without reference to a loan word 
filled in the contrasts for that frame and 
list, for that informant.) 

For more detailed discussion of a similar 
problem, where perturbations void many 
potential contrastive sets, see Eunice V. 
Pike, Problems in Zapotec Tone Analysis, 
IJAL 14.161-70 (1948). 


6. The tonal material in SM and SE can 
be restated in terms of allomorphs, so as to 
“avoid implying the primacy of the base” 
(ef. Harris, IJAL 10.204 [1944]). Yet, such a 
course within present procedures is un- 
wieldy. 

The major reason for this difficulty seems 
to be that—say—allomorph x of morpheme 
X occurs in the same environments where 
allomorph y of morpheme Y occurs, where 
the allomorph z of morpheme Z occurs, etc. 
Either one must be able to make simple 
statements covering scores of morphemes 
and certain allomorphs of these morphemes, 
or else hundreds of duplicating statements 
must be made for one morpheme at a 
time. 

One solution’ to this problem seems to be 


5 Longacre (see fn. 1) has proposed a quite 
different solution which may prove more satis- 
factory. 
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to set up DISTRIBUTION CLASSES OF ALLO- 
MORPHS, So that a class of allomorphs can be 
referred to as a whole. One such class must, 
in fact, parallel the class of basic forms as 
already set up; but by the suggested ter- 
minology the priority of the base can be 
by-passed, in part at least. The setting up of 
allomorphic classes does not eliminate the 
need for setting up morpheme classes as 
well (i.e. perturbation types, in this paper), 
so that one may say: “Allomorphic class 
x-y-z appears following morpheme class (*); 
allomorphic class p-q-r appears following 
morpheme class (°),” etc. 

Statements like “morphemes of type (°) 
have a downward pull” can be re-phrased 
to read: ‘“‘morphemes of class (°) are in 
general followed by allomorphic class Z, 
which contains, on the whole, tone se- 
quences whose general pattern is comprised 
of tonemes one or both of which is lower 
than other allomorphic classes of those 
respective morphemes.” 

The setting up of allomorphic distribution 
classes eliminates much of the unwieldiness 
of an allomorphic approach. One problem 
remaining, however, may be mentioned 
here: In SM the perturbations themselves 
have achieved morphemic status in the 
continuative morpheme, following its loss 
of consonants and vowels some time during 
its history. The same set of changes referred 
to on a tonomechanical basis may be con- 
veniently used to describe the grammatical 
usage (cf. Tone Languages 82, and IJAL 
10.123-24). But the description of the 
continuative morpheme by an allomorphic 
treatment remains unwieldy, even after dis- 
tribution classes are set up: ‘“The continua- 
tive morpheme consists of a replacive high 
tone, on the first syllable of a succeeding 
morpheme except that on a_ succeeding 
morpheme which has as one allomorph the 
segmental-tonemic sequence CaCa the con- 
tinuative morpheme has an allomorph con- 
sisting of a replacive high tone on the second 
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syllable of that following morpheme; some 
verbal morphemes have dissyllabic allo- 
morphs which always have two tones, others 
have dissyllabic allomorphs with only one 
tone, occurring on the syllable where the 
continuative (tonal) morpheme does not 
fall,” ete.—though this fails to cover data of 


free alternation in form, and possibly other 
elements. 

The whole problem of allomorphic de- 
scription of tonemic perturbation must be 
discussed further than can be treated here— 
including, for example, problems of de- 
scriptive order in complex instances. 
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14. Translation affected by different lengths 
of translation spans (contours) 

Differences in morphemic content of 
contours ‘ 

16. Contour phoneme for paragraphing 

17. Stuttering 

18. Contour and juncture orthography 

19. The A version of the Autobiography 


16. 


14. In the paper preceding this (IJAL 
19.1-25) the Episodes of the same Auto- 
biography as are here published were given 
in the order 1, 2, 3, 3A, 4, 5, 6, 6A, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11 in a Shawnee version (hereinafter 
called the C version) in which the raconteur 
repeated what she had heard herself say 
from a playback of a magnetic recording; 
this C version shows most words separated 
by very slight or somewhat more perceptible 
pauses written as space, and as plus junc- 
ture.! In the present paper the same Episodes 
are given in the order in which they were 
recorded on the tape (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
3A, 10, 11, 6A); they are in fact freshly 
transcribed directly from the tape in an 
entirely new version which lacks all audible 
boundaries for words (hereinafter called the 
A version). The C version was transcribed 
from the lips of the informant; the A version 
was transcribed directly from the machine 
in the absence of the informant. 

We now compare Episodes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 in the presently published A version 


‘The pause without change in vocalic tone 
preceding + was slightly longer than that of 
pause written by space—this value of + in version 
C is not to be confused with the value of + for 
version A. Altogether we have three versions, as 
explained in section 0 (IJAL 19.1): the first pub- 
lished C version, the presently published A version 
and a manuscript version of B, not referred to 
hereafter. 


with the C version.? The contour lengths of 
versions C and A generally coincide, but 
they do not coincide in every instance. We 
first note the consequences of this in respect 
to the translation. The argument is that 
since contour length equals translation 
span, any change in this unit (length = 
span) might introduce differences in the 
final translation of versions C and A; they 
will of course, by definition, always intro- 
duce changes in the intermediate stages of 
translations—i.e. in the bracket and paren- 
thetic translation. We are concerned in the 
following only with the final translation 
which was called in the preceding paper 
‘punctuated English’.’ 

Four such changes appear in Episode 1. 
The contour numbered 14 (with subscript 
15) in the A version corresponds to two 
separate contours (the 14th and 15th) in 
the C version. There are, however, no 


2 The present A version has each contour num- 
bered. Thus, contours are numbered up to 32 in 
Episode 1, up to 17 in Episode 2, to 15 in Episode 3, 
to 12 in Episode 4, to 21 in Episode 5, and to 46 
in Episode 6. The former C version did not have 
contour numbers published, but they were num- 
bered in our manuscript of C, i.e. 1 for the first 
bracket = contour, 2 for the second, and so on to 
the end of each Episode in C. We numbered the A 
version to adjust to the consecutively numbered 
C version. We inserted the numbers on the line 
between two double bar contour phonemes in the 
A version when the C version coincided with the A. 
We wrote subscript numbers under the line of the 
A version when the end of the contour in the 
C version appeared in contour medial in the A 
version. Conversely, when the contour medial of 
the C version corresponded to the end of the con- 
tour of the A version we wrote a, b, ¢ after the A 
version number, as A7a, A7b, etc. (Finally, we 
added a concordance device to the C version, 
giving C7a, C7b etc., so that we could compare 
less than whole C contours with whole A contours.) 


3 See section 8, 9, 19, 11, 12 in IJAL 19.5 ff. 
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differences in the final punctuated transla- 
tion—both the C and A versions yield “I 
was born, one figures out,”’. So also there 
are no differences in translation when con- 
tour A22 (with subscript 23a) corresponds 
to C22 and the first part of contour C23; 
both of these yield “There were three log 
houses where we lived,’’. So also, no differ- 
ences are translated when contour A28 
(with subscript 29) corresponds to both C28 
and C29; these yield ‘“‘was named Runs By.” 
One difference in translation appears out of 
the four changes in Episode 1; namely, a 
comma which appears in version C is dis- 
allowed by our rules for punctuation in 
Version A. The change with difference con- 
cerns contour A16 (with subscript 17) 
yielding ‘“‘was named Carrying Voice.”’; this 
corresponds to both C16 and C17, yielding 
“was named, Carrying Voice.” 

One change occurs in Episode 2; contour 
A4 corresponds to C4 and C5 with no 
difference in translation. Other than this the 
contours of one version correspond to the 
contours of the other version; within these 
corresponding contours, however, there are 
some phonemic differences.> 

In Episode 3, differences in translation are 
lacking when contour C3 corresponds to A3a 
and A3b; so also, when contour C10 corre- 
sponds to Al0a and Al0b. A difference 
appears when contour C13 corresponds with 
Al3a, Al3b and Al3c—namely, a comma 
which is not allowed in version C appears in 
version A; contour C13 yields “I was 
certainly pleased when he gave it to me.’’; 
contour A13 yields “I was certainly pleased, 
when he gave it to me.” 


4In working both with the informant and the 
tape recorder, an attempt was made to approxi- 
mate the Episode 2 result throughout the Auto- 
biography—that is, to keep the informant’s re- 
peated version (now called C) more or less the 
same length as the original version on the tape 
(now called A). 

5 This is true of all corresponding C and A 
version contours, and not restricted to those in 
Episode 2. We are leaving the problem of such 
one-phoneme differences for a later paper. 


In Episode 4, differences in translation are 
lacking when contour Cll corresponds to 
Alla and Allb; so also, when contour C12 
corresponds to A12a and A12b, and when C8 
corresponds to A8a and A8b. A difference 
does appear when contours Cl plus C2 cor- 
respond to Ala, Alb and Alc. Then the C 
version yields “I always used to dress In- 
dian fashion, all the time,’’ while the A ver- 
sion yields “TI used to dress Indian fashion 
all the time, always,’’. 

In Episode 5, differences in translation are 
lacking when contour C7 corresponds to 
A7a and A7b. A. difference appears when 
contour Al corresponds to Cl and C2, the 
C version yielding ‘‘when it was winter my 
grandfather® used to”, while the A version 
yields ‘‘when it used to be winter.” 

Twelve changes appear in Episode 6. 
Differences in translation are lacking when 
contour A21 (with subscript 22, 23) cor- 
responds to C21, C22 and C23; when C24 
corresponds to A25a and A25b; when C38 
corresponds to A38a, A38b and A38c; when 
C36 corresponds to A36b and A36c; when 
C34 corresponds to A34b, A34c and A34d; 
when C33 corresponds to A33a and A33b. 
And also (by a curious coincidence with 
errors in the C version) the punctuation of 
C27 corresponds to A27a and A27b; C40 to 
A40a and A40b; C32 to A32a and A32b. 
Differences in translation (= differences in 
punctuation) appear when contour C6 
yielding ‘‘Now for these four times when you 
go on trips,”’ corresponds to contours A6a 
and A6b yielding ‘“Now for these four times, 
when you go on trips,”’. So also when con- 
tour A13 (with subscript 14 and 15) corre- 
sponds to C13, C14 and C15a—the C version 
yields ‘“ ‘Somebody will feel pity for you 
and you will see him, but you mustn’t run’ 


6 For comparison with the A version, the trans- 
lation of ‘my grandfather’ is strictly speaking 
irrelevant: it comes into the C version by trans- 
position from another bracket, but this transposi- 
tion is not made in the A version. An improved C 
version rendering would be; ‘‘used to’’ followed 
by comma, and then ‘‘when it was winter.” 
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he told me. ‘You mustn’t run away from 
him; let that one talk to you,’ he told me.’”’; 
the A version yields “ ‘Somebody will feel 
pity for you and you will see him but you 
mustn’t run’ he told me ‘you mustn’t run 
away from him let that one talk to you’, 
he told me.” A difference also appears when 
contour Al7 (with subscript 18, 19, 20) 
corresponds to C17, C18, C19 and C20— 
the C version yields “It was evening and 
began to turn dark and then I returned 
home. All day long I saw nobody, then when 
I came home I met him.’’; the A version 
yields “It was evening and began to turn 
dark and then I returned home, all day long 
I saw nobody, then when I came home I 
met him.” 


15. We give below the morphemic differ- 
ences which occur between the C version and 
the A version. We should like immediately 
to give a new translation for those points in 
the A version which differ from the C 
version. However this is rarely possible 
since more often than not the difference is 
of a morpheme alternant variety rather 
than a morpheme substitution or addition 
variety. What appears to be involved are 
allomorphs of the same morpheme with 
occasional deletions on the part of the 
raconteur when she repeated what she had 
heard herself say, but failed to repeat every 
morpheme. There are also occasional ad- 
denda when the raconteur repeated what 
she had just heard herself say, but also 
indulged in the luxury of inserting an extra 
morpheme or two in the more slowly spoken 
repeated version. With our limited knowl- 
edge of Shawnee we cannot be sure (without 
double checking with an informant) that we 
can distinguish between allomorphs, on the 
one hand, and the shorter type of deletions 
and inserted addenda, on the other. 

An analogue from English would be two 
versions of a text in which the first or Y 
version would be compared to the second 
or Z version as follows: English Y5 ‘we will 
go’ corresponds to English Z5 ‘we’ll go’; 
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English Y7 ‘we have to go’ corresponds to 
English Z7 ‘we go’; English Y9 ‘we shall go’ 
corresponds to Z9 ‘we go’. We should, for 
these English examples, want to distinguish 
between such a contraction as ‘we’ll’ and 
such a reduction as ‘we go’ which might be 
said to reflect either a deletion of ‘have to’ 
or a deletion of ‘shall’—i.e. a deletion of 
possible full morphemes. 

The main types of morphemic change 
between the A and C versions in Shawnee 
are given below for their formal interest and 
also for future reference in checking with 
informants. 

The first type is concerned with short 
morphemic differences between the C and A 
versions—differences in which the length 
of any given addendum or deletion or reduc- 
tion is less than a whole morpheme. We 
include in this type examples like the in- 
formant’s repeated ninyeewapitaki which we 
heard on the tape as miyaptaki preceding the 
addendum ‘wi (in C3 and A3 respectively 
of Episode 1); we suggest that the latter is 
some kind of contraction of the former. 
Other short changes are between (hi)noki 
(C5) and noki (A5) in Episode 1; between 
pekika (C3) and pe + ka (A8) in Episode 2; 
and in the same Episode between (ho)- 
maamataatotamowaali + (hi)ni followed by 
wa? talawaatileci (C4 followed by C5) on 
the one hand, and on the other maama- 
taatotam + waali followed by + na?- 
Stalwaatileci (both parts of a single con- 
tour, A4). 

Similar short changes appear in Episode 
2 between contours C8 and A8; C9 and A9; 
C10 and A10; C17 and A17. Also in Episode 
3 between contours C8 and A8; Cl3a and 
Ala; C13b and Al3b; C14 and A14. And in 
Episode 4 between contours C5 and A5; 
C8 and A8. They appear also in Episode 5 
between contours C13 and A13; C16 and 
A16; C18 and A18. And in Episode 6 be- 
tween contours C2 and A2; C5 and A5; 
C6a and A6a; Cll and All; C15 and A13- 
15; C18 and A17-18; C19 and A17-20; 
C22 and A21-22; C23 and A21-23; C24 
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and A24; C25 and A25a; C26 and A26; 
C27b and A27b; C29 and A29; C30 and 
A380; C31 and A31; C32a and A32a; C33a 
and A33a; C33b and A33b; C34 and A34; 
C36 and A386; C38 and A38; C39 and A39; 
C41 and A41; C43 and A438; C44 and A44; 
C45 and A45; and between C46 and A46. 

The second type of morphemic change is 
concerned with deletions or addenda as 
long as or longer than whole morphemes. 
In Episode 1, kiten?@wi (C3) corresponds to 
katawi + k + ten?@wi (A3). In Episode 3, 
peeleko Spemekiiwiiya (C3) corresponds to 
Spemekiiwitya (A3); nimiilekwa + lakokwe 
(C12) corresponds to niilekwa (A11-12); 
maa + n(i)telitlaapi + lakokwe (C13c) corre- 
sponds to man + teliilappi (Al3c). In 
Episode 4, nilaalenaweewaSee(hi)ye?kt (C1) 
corresponds to ninaale n + taale lenaweewa- 
Seeye? (A1). In Episode 5, mkwama + wed(z) 
(C16) corresponds to weé (A16). In Episode 
6, nin(t)tesiwe weneene laapiikwa nita (C9) 
corresponds to nin + teSiwene? ... wenee + 
ceye?kweni + talaapiikwa (A9). This last 
example contains the only transposition of 
morphemes within a contour recognized in 
the first six episodes. Also in Episode 6, 
ka?kalaamoyane (C12) corresponds to ka?- 
kalaamoyane? + Oakiye (A12); n(i)tekwa 
n(1)tekoopi(h)owe (C15b) corresponds to n + 
tekoopiowe (Al15b); tehaniwanine?kiiskan 
(ma)tawiyeebanineewa ne?kiigskwe he? paki- 
Gitya (C19 and C20) corresponds to te + 
hanewani?kiiskweem?he + pakitiya (A17- 
19-20); kateski + nekotikiiskwe (C42) corre- 
sponds to kateski + nmaamenenepil?@ent + 
nkotikiiskwe (A42). These examples are 
exhaustive for the second type in Episodes 
1 to 6 inclusive. 


16. The C version was given without any 
paragraphing whatever. We then confessed 
that “To date we have had no luck in 
finding stigmata in the FL for paragraphing 
the TL; hence we did not paragraph.” 
(IJAL 19.5). A possible though unused 
criterion was indeed staring us in the face— 
but we did not see it. This was, of course, 


the double cross juncture treated in the C 
version as though it were a free variant of 
the double bar juncture. We now interpret 
the doubie cross, *, as marking paragraph 
end, and indent for a new paragraph there- 
after. 

This works without a hitch so long as 
there are additional Shawnee utterances 
which may be written with indentation 
after *. But the trouble is that about half 
of the Episodes end in *; the other half 
end in H (to be presently defined—18, 
below). And furthermore, those Episodes 
ending in ¥ in A version, end in # in the C 
version; so also those ending in H in the A 
version, end in H in the C version—except 
Episode 10 which ends in *# in the C 
version and H in the A version. We would 
expect all Episodes to end in # rather than 
H as half of them do; we suggest that a 
rarely uttered sometimes muttered English 
conclusion served as the acculturational 
equivalent of #. Then the H which occurs 
at the end of half of the Episodes might be 
regarded as not quite the end; but the 
evidence is not clear. 

We face a paradox when a given Episode 
happens to end in H. Shall we classify such 
Episode finals in H as not possibly being in 
paragraph final? (Since contour finals in H 
are otherwise explicitly classified as para- 
graph medial.) Or shall we ificonsistently 
assign such Episode finals in H to paragraph 
final status? (Because the subsequent new 
or next Episode, if any, would be said to be 
the beginning of a new paragraph—by a 
switch in stigmata, namely that paragraph 
initial is uttered after some kind of break, 
after a long interval of time.) 

So far as available criteria in Shawnee are 
concerned, none apply to paragraph initial; 
the only criterion for marking paragraphs is 
found in paragraph final—is, in fact, the 
contour phoneme, #. Accordingly, if we 
wish to follow a single, consistent criterion, 
we must indent for paragraphs at the begin- 
ning of Episodes which come directly after 
Episodes ending in #; and by the same 
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token, we must definitely not indent for 
paragraphs at the beginning of Episodes 
which follow directly after Episodes ending 
in H. 

We give below, for comparing the differ- 
ences in paragraphing, Episode 1 (C and A 
versions) as well as Episode 6 (C and A 
versions). Episodes 2, 3, 4, 5 have internal 
paragraph identation in neither of the two 
versions; the already published C version 
(IJAL 19.7-11) is here identical. with the A 
version. (And the Episode 6 versions—C 
and A—are the same in respect to para- 
graphing for the first 13 sentences; hence 
the material cited below for comparison 
begins with the fourteenth sentence in both 
versions of the 6th Episode.) 


EPISODE 1, C VERSION 


Oklahoma, I live there. I’m 43, now, this 
month. I was born there, sixteen miles east, 
and one and a half miles south, from Nor- 
man. I was born, one figures out, July 2, 
1909. 

My father was named Carrying Voice. 

My mother was named Feather Woman. 

There were 3 log houses where we lived, 
where I was born. My father was a gambling 
man, and, a barber. Then my grandfather 
was named Runs By. There, among the 
Shawnee, he was the one in charge of 
dancing. In that Shawnee town, he was the 
administrative head. 


EPISODE 1, A VERSION 


Oklahoma, I live there. I’m 48, now, this 
month. 

I was born there, sixteen miles east, and 
one and a half miles south, from Norman. 
I was born, one figures out, July 2, 1909. 

My father was named Carrying Voice. 
My mother was named Feather Woman. 

There were 3 log houses where we lived, 
where I was born. My father was a gambling 
man, and, a barber. Then my grandfather 
was named Runs By. There, among the 
Shawnee, he was the one in charge of 
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dancing. In that Shawnee town, he was the 
administrative head. 


~ 


EPISODE 6, C VERSION 


“You are stupid” my grandfather told me 
when I came home. Maybe I was stupid. 

However when I had run home, I said 
nothing. When he said that to me, he just 
made me laugh. 

And also at. another time “You will not 
eat for two days” I was told, and for two 
days he did not feed me. 

“You'll have a vision when you sleep at 
night” he told me. “Out of the quest you 
will get a vision which you will always 
know” I was told. And I was told ‘And 
something of what will happen to you in 
the future, whenever you dream then you 
will know, something you will do, and where 
you will go, if you dream off and on.” Even 
though I did not eat for two days, one day 
was just all that I knew of it. Oh yes I got 
a vision out of the quest, since I was brought 
up as an Indian. I was eleven then. 


EPISODE 6, A VERSION 


“You are stupid” my grandfather told me 
when I came home. Maybe I was stupid. 
However when I had run home, I said 
nothing. When he said that to me, he just 
made me laugh. 

And also at another time “You will not 
eat for two days” I was told, and for two 
days he did not feed me. “You’ll have a 
vision when you sleep at night” he told me. 
“Out of the quest you will get a vision which 
you will always know” I was told. And I 
was told “And something of what will 
happen to you in the future, whenever you 
dream then you will know, something you 
will do, and where you will go, if you dream 
off and on.” Even though I did not eat for 
two days, one day was just all that I knew 
of it. Oh yes I got a vision out of the quest, 
since I was brought up as an Indian. I was 
eleven then. 


17. Stuttering is silently indicated in the 
C version by three dots preceded by plus; 
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in the A version we dispensed with the plus 
which has now received a new value. The 
remarkable thing to be noted between the 
two versions in respect to stuttering is not 
that the occurrences are necessarily found 
in the same places in both versions, but 
rather that whenever there is any coinci- 
dence, the same type of stuttering is found 
in both versions. 

We first define the stuttering types. 

The first type is identified by adjacent 
repetition of one or more morphemes either 
in the same contour or at the end of one 
contour and spilling over into the beginning 
of the next contour. For Episode 1, both 
C6 and A6 show meta? ... meta?@wi. Other 
instances in Episode 1 are mit... miyapta- 
kitOwi (A3); we? + 00... ?81?00 (A19-20); 
kaakaakatho + ...kaakaakathoweeta (C26); 
kaakaakat + hwa...kaakaakat + howeeta 
(A26). Many other examples might be 
cited. While the first type of stuttering ap- 
pears more frequently than the two re- 
maining types, it should be noted that we 
have only rare examples of repetition spilling 
over into the next contour, as in Episode 3— 
namely, laH e?me? ... 1bH e?me?&. 

The second type of stuttering shows one 
morpheme or a sequence of morphemes 
ending in an interruption, but in a sequence 
sufficiently long to allow identification of the 
morphemes before the sequence is broken 
off. Thus, melenyaap . . . (in C12 and, iden- 
tically, in A12 of Episode 2). Many examples 
might be cited here too. 

The third type of stuttering shows a 
sequence of phonemes broken off by an 
interruption, but in a sequence so short as 
to allow only guessing as to morphemic 
identification. Thus, %k...(in A10 of 
Episode 6). Examples are plentiful. 

Stuttered sequences—in all three types of 
stuttering—end in consonants rather than 
vowels (3:1). But all non-stuttered words in 
Shawnee end in vowels. 


18. Double bar, hereinafter represented by 
H, marks contour final—but not uniquely. 


While double cross, *, also marks con- 
tour final, it is the only contour phoneme 
which marks paragraph final. The contours 
are consecutively numbered, generally 1H 
then H2H and H3H and so on up to either 
* or H—either of which may mark the 
end of an Episode. (Though its function for 
marking paragraphs was unrealized in 
IJAL 19.3, the phonetic values there as- 
signed to #* remain without change in the 
present A version.) 

Double bar includes in its definition 
contour-length phonetics and also adjacency 
phonetics. A two dimensional feature of the 
latter is found when H is in contour final. 
In this position, H is heard as a rising 
tone on the last vowel before H; and as a 
continuing whisper after that final vowel 
which is voiced—a whisper which is some- 
what more fricative than the phonemic 
intervocalic -h-. A one dimensional feature 
is found when H is in prevocalic contour 
initial. In this position, H is heard as an 
on-gliding whisper before the initial vowel 
which is voiced—a whisper which is not 
distinguishable phonetically from the pho- 
nemic intervocalic -h-. 

In such sequences as H7H or H8H or 
H9H, the H before the contour number is 
obviously in contour final, while that after 
the number is in contour initial. 

The first contour in an Episode may be 
1H—it could scarcely be H1H, since: the 
first H in such a sequence would make 
phonemic reference to a preceding contour 
which, by definition, is absent in Episode 
initial. (But this leads us back to our 
paradox—16, above.) So also, the first con- 
tour after the end of a paragraph might be 
5H but could scarcely be H5H. (Actually, 
the sequence would be double cross, *, 
followed by 5H, for example; but the line 
beginning 5H is indented for paragraphing 
after the line ending in *.) 

Another possibility exists—namely, a con- 
tour initial vowel without on-glide whisper; 
this is represented by the non-appearance of 
H. The first contour of the first Episode is a 
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case in point (1 oklahooma + nila H)—the 
contour number, namely 1, is not juxtaposed 
to H. If the orthography were to make this 
juxtaposition (1H oklahooma + nila H), we 
would read an unuttered initial h as our 
phonetic response (hoklaho‘man‘ila*) to the 
phonemic directions. 

Plus juncture, +, will be defined ex- 
clusively in terms of adjacency phonetics. 
In contrast to previous usage, it has the 
following values in the present A version: 
lengthening consonants which follow and 
shortening vowels which precede. Hence 
plus checks open syllables (when it occurs 
after a vowel but before a single consonant), 
and more generally, whether in this dis- 
tribution or in interconsonantic distribution 
(when it occurs after a continuant but before 
a stop), plus indicates that the following 
consonant is anticipated, as it were. Con- 
tinuants following plus give the impression 
of being twice articulated, and all consonants 
after plus are longer than otherwise. In the 
sequence + -stop, the stop is unaspirated; 
in the sequence + -stop-stop, the first stop 
is unaspirated and unreleased. 


19. The present paper gives the conditions 
under which the A version was obtained 
(see 14 above) and gives some differences 
between this A version and the previously 
published C version (see 14-18 above). In 
general the first six Episodes of the two 
versions are used as our sample for noting 
the differences. However, all the Episodes 
of the A version now follow. 


SHAWNEE EPISODE I 


1 oklahooma + nila H2H otilenawe H3H 
mit ...miyaptakitéwi + katawi + k + 
ten?@win...H4H inoki H5H neen?... 
nokiyaamakiisa?@wa # 

6H meta? ...meta?@wimaalik + tene- 
kotwa?@wi H7H e + ta?ko@akino?ki H8H 
n + kotimaali + k + tepa?éi H9H naami- 
nooti H10H nita?maatiloofiya H11H laapi- 
laikii8a?@wa H12H niiswilakimoofo H13H 
tepeek + teéaakat + @wik + tetaakat + 
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éwikéwik ...H14H té@wakita?@oowenim + 
piin,en + maatiloo#i * 

16H nawali?Simo;; + 81760 H18H no?6a 
H19H n + kotipiiwe?8i + 00. . .29?Si?60 + 
nikya * 

21H n + 6wi H22H @oote?kwikaan;,e + 
taayaaki H23bH n + ta?maatiloo#ya H24H 
talawaatiiwilenino?6a H25H no?ki H26H 
kaakaakat + hwa...kaakaakat + howeeta 
H27H we? ...wen + me?Soom?a H28H 
pemipto + 298i0 H30H maamenyeel?éikeeta 
H31H laaSaawanwan...H32H n + tadi 
H33H owiisi?taani H34H Ssaawanwa + 
teeweniki * 


SHAWNEE OF EPISODE 2 


1 ina + ye?kin + me?Soom?#a H2H 
taatotam + waalino?éali H3H pe + ka- 
loole + tiiwe H4H maamataatotam + 
waali + na?Stalwaatileti H6H téene?waa- 
paki H7H pa + yeekwa H8H taasa + te + 
he + taakino?@a H9H niniis + ki + 8a76- 
oowi HI10H onipiitinaalekwa +  nime?- 
$oom?@a + peeleko + howeewaapaki H11H 
n + noogaalekwa H12H melenyaap... 
meekiifiimelenyaapo + ye?kin -+ maamen 
+ hekwaé + hine H13H lok + haanaapo- 
nesi H14aH no + Saaé... neywp?sikaten + 
éin + me?Soom?éa H15H e?maaéiloofiya 
H16H n + meta?éwi + ka + toowik + te 
H17H kiteniisiwe¢ + nenipas + kooliiwe * 


SHAWNEE OF EPISODE 3 


1laH e?me? . . .1bH e?me?¢i H2H nataw?- 
kyaatina + nime?Soom?@a H3aH niiswi? .. . 
niiswi H3bH niisene + Spemekiiwiiya H4H 
wiikiwaa + staakoolikapenaleeli H5H i + 
nita?noosaasiti H6H peelekoawaapakin + 
taleelepwa’ka H7H n + yeewi + katoowi 
H8H kinye + katoowiiwen + tekwa H9H 
nime?Soom?#a H10aH o?kwaawi H10bH 
tekwak + hwikaneki H11H waniié + 
lowaanan, + niilekwa H13aH amam?... 
k», + konooS + lepwa H13bH e?miile + 
tiwa H13cH man + teliilaapi H14H 
akwim ?siikiwaapekye?taayaake H15H maa- 
taSin + Saapikaakikan + te + la H 
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SHAWNEE OF EPISODE 4 


laH ninaalen? .. . ninaale HIbH n + taale 
HicH  lenaweewaSeeye,?kaakika H3H 
t0ene?waapaki H4H eSkwe?éeefiiwiya H5H 
ninen? . . . nilenawiinooSaaleko?pino?ki H6H 
e?kolaawaapaki H7H piileski + ye?kin + 
taaya H8aH wiikinaakwimwan?si H8bH 
kipo?ka + twi H9H nipaapaam ?éepiile- 
Skipa?éikiiSkwe H1OH n + tasin?...n + 
taata + lefiwenin + ka?... wenin + 
SaaseSkal?éite HilaH n + kaaka?...n + 
kaaka? + sal?kiiye?ki HllbH apa + 
Sineeda H12aH e?weepiiki H12bH e?kola?- 
waapaki # 
SHAWNEE OF EPISODE 5 

1H e?pepookiiye?ki H3H e?kooniwaaki- 
kin + taatitep + Simekwa H4H nime?- 
$oom?@a H5H nyeewene H6H e? + ta? + 
ko@akiwa + yeeti H7aH n + taasi H7bH 
tetep + Simekoopi H8H ke?wi + Sikilena- 
weewi H9H n + tekw...n + taayok- 
waaye?ki HIOH mataSkanoki + ktaha + 
diikwen + taayokoopi H11H etetepSimooé- 
oya H12H ekola? + waapaki + no?ki 
H13H_ nipaapa?lel?hekoopi H14H 6iipiiki 
H15H pela?éi H16H paapokhoo#okoonaawe- 
thinen?...n + tay?pakilekoopinepikiya? 
+ Soolelwi + ya?koéitaat...kanwiye?kinepi 
H17H weele + Iwiiya H1I8H ke?wiS + 
kile + naaweewi + ta + yekwapa + yekwa 
H19H no?...nime?Soom?a + n + waeti 
H20aH wisiki + te + heeya H20bH 
eesiwiitikeemakin + ta + 8i H21H eetaa- 
yaake H 

EPISODE 6 

1H peeleko + Siwaapaki H2H e?Salaapiik- 
wahaano?ki H3H wen + me?Soom?éa 
H4H pelatin + tekwa H5H kiiwi + ta + 
mooleyehi H6aH n + tekwaano? ... inoki- 
wamaanyeeweni + nokesi H6bH Sasipaam?- 
deeyani H7H pela?tinoktikeewi?éenikola + 
waapaki H8H a? + sSpaawaapéeeyaanen + 
tekoopoowe H9H nin + teSiwene? . . . wene- 
ene + éeye?kweni+ talaapiikwane?kiiskwen 
+ paam?ée H10H weneeSitéin + me?Soom?- 
6a? + Sik... wa? + Spaan?haaya H11H 
kamootiwiyeeda + nokike?neewaaSiwaapa- 


kine?kiikwematei?éen . . . matei?@eniyane- 
noki Hi2H ka?kalaamoyane? + @akiye 
H13H wiyee@ake?kiteminaakweelemekwake- 
?neewaate + k...ute + kpeekwake?... 
ke?memekwin + tekwaytekik ... te + ko- 
oSimaawiilaanike?kaloolekwa H15bH n + 
tekoopiowe H16H ne?kiiskwenipaam?ée 
H17H maatee@iwisaleepepekitiaaé + hinen 
...n + piidipakidi + ite + hanewani?ki- 
iSkweexm?he + pakit¢iya + ¢ine + nak + 
Skawa H21 wiyeeda + p...n + piyedine- 
ewanpaasi? kwaaSinaakoéiti,ma + la + 
kwa?piyaatiowe H24H ni + kaloolekwa + 
tapaakwa + nootawa + yoti H25aH nitish- 
ekwaanikwakomemikwinwaatama H25bH 
tanwaakote + si H26H wa?silawiyaan + 
taSliyete + Spe + tekin + pa + ki + 
éiipto H27aH nimoyale + toke H27bH 
kimoyalen + tekwan + me?Soom?@an + 
hika? + piyaaya H28H e?me + kwiiyapa + 
yekwa H29H taayehin + teyo H30H 
te + Skinikila + k...mikila + kkaakwa 
H31H ni + hiditi # 
32aH we H32bH weno?kiilaakwa H33aH 
ino + k...ino + kitaktaawi?#e + n... 
niiSokon + tekoopiniisokotanié ... H33bH 
hamekwaawe H34aH ke?wisika?powa + k 
. nepaayanitepe?kin + tekwa H34bH 
wiska?powaakwa?¢ti H34cH ota + tenan + 
tekoopike H34dH waawaakota H35aH wiye 
+ hi + niikaani H36aH wi + sa H36bH 
wi + Sa + Si H36cH SaSinamane H37H a?- 
powaane H38aH waapeta?la + kwakhaapo 
+ wa H38bH kwala + kwa?powaanwae?ke 
H38cH ke?waakotawa + wi + Sa H39H 
Si + lawiiyanewiyehisa H40aH wisa + 
haayane H40bH n + tekoopowe H41H 
weniisokooéepita + nwi?@eni H42H kateSki 
+ nmaamenenepil?éeni + nkotikiiskwe 
H43H nipe?...nipe?Siwaakotama H44H 
wiska?po + waape?no?’ta + tene + Si 
H45H lenaweenoosaaloofoya H46H ne + 
k...ne + kotwa?6i + kkatoowilaakwaanee 
ne # 


SHAWNEE EPISODE 7 


1H niniig’wa?éi + kka + toowo + we 
H2H nimeki + ntehe H3H yaasi H4H la + 
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wiiyaaninekotwa?#i + kka + toowiiya 
H5H payeetowama + ta H6H nime + 
taate + SinooSaaloofoya H7H noowesilepwa 
k,kateSki H9H no?ki HIOH n + @a + 
dayaakilenaweewi H11H laaSamamo H12H 
nimente + heno?ki H13H paasi H14H 
leelepwa?kaatawiyeeéa H15H eeSimen + 
te + heeya + no?ki HI6H me + éiwi + 
yehi H17H meti + yehiweewaakota + ka 
H18H pawe + wwa H19H yeeSilaaSama + 
moya H20H neeé... neeti H21H Sipaame- 
taatama + SinooSaasi¢i + nime?Soom?éa 
H22H nimaamawaapipe + _  ye?kino?ki 
H23H téene?melo?ka + meki H24H e?pa?- 
menyeel?éikeetiini H25H Saawanwaka + 
ta?menyeelowaati H26H niwaawaapamaa- 
kile + naweeki H27H e?menyeelowaatika- 
teSki H28H ma + ta + wi + laani + 
nsaleelemakwa?Simenyeeleo + éaami H29H 
kimaatiloo#i H30H nite + kwaga?... 
wiisaala H31H ka + temo + yena + 
wethine H32H na?@aapi H33H ke?... 
maamenyeelen + tekwan + me?Soom?6a 
+ neetiateSki + naalematapi + nwaa- 
waapaki + ye?ki? + menyeeleki H34H 
meekiidali + nnaana?poolekwa + ye?ki 
H35H nime?Soom?#a H36H wi + koéi + 
nwiikpomeekiiéa H37H e?maamen?hoofoya 
H38H  meekiifiim...melenyaapo? + 
maatilooéiyawenbiteewiikwpomeekii#ana?- 
§aapi * 


SHAWNEE EPISODE 8 


1H kapenaliiya?ki H2H omaamiilaali + 
nme?soom ?éaliéaakiyehi H3H e?me?¢i H4H 
nataw’kiyaaleti H5H teetep + 6ekino?ki 
H6H mbhéseewehi H7H pi?Saakana H8H 
omiilaaliwa?si H9H kateepaaméeli¢iya?s 
...yahaati H10H ta?tepoweeleéi H11H 
meem ?Seeleli¢iwiyee? + hi H12H k&Sa + 
kewiila H13H om? ...kSa + kewiila H14H 
owiiSi?tooni H15H  laaSaawanwaoteeneki 
H16H yaasi + menyeelekino?kitaaki- 
wiyehin + ta + Si H17H yaasi + tepoweeki 
H18H wilamamaatoma + hi H1I9H e + 
taatipaapi + hi H20H le + _ nawehi 
H21H teetepeelemaati + nime?Soom?... 
dapaaye + kinaanootike H22H laakwaya- 
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haati H23H kaakam + paapa? + wiitéee- 
mamoothe + pa?tepoweeti H24H e?Samen- 
yeeleki H25H n + taaya?kawe?Seeye?ki + 
ye?laatimotiya?ki + nime?Soom?éa H26aH 
yeesi H26bH yeeSiaatimo H26cH eegaa- 
éimo?tawaati H26dH yeesaatimo’tawaati 
H27H ote + le + naweem + hi H28H 
iya?Silenaweewili¢ino?kilaakwa? + men- 
yeeleki H29H nitaaya ‘+ meskaakwa + 
ye?ki H30H pa?waniitehilentaayokwa + 
taayokwa + paapa?...paapaalam?... 
lamita?@alaakwaspiit + @a H31H taawi?- 
denikiikiweela + p...H381bH otaanaakii- 
kiwaapekinaaniipawwi + nikaakiimi H32aH 
a?kawe?tawaakilaaé + pas + toofakiiye?ki 
H32bH tawawaakota + nime?Soom?@a + 
spayeekwa H34H mata + nimetaataano- 
kiiSi H35aH a?kawe?Seeya H35bH k + 
Sake H 


SHAWNEE EPISODE 9 


1H yas + kaani H2H tepoweewe + ntaatota 
H3H neelaakwata?’na + kkaaya H4aH 
+ nime?Soom?6e?paapa?tepoweeti + ye?- 
kitepoweewilenihi H4bH e?naanaakskawaa 
H5H nwaawapamaaki + ye?ki H6H tam?- 
Seelowaatilenaweeki H7H maomahi H8H 
yhkwehit .. . potileewe? . . . potileewiy?- 
kwehi?komaamahiwa?si H9H ta?... ta?- 
tepoweeleéi + na?@aapi + nitasi HIOH 
yhkweeki + ye?kimaam + p--- paapi- 
yetoonaawayeha?miitiyaake H11H _layi- 
kii8eki H12H a?Swi?@eniyaake H13H ne?- 
kiiskwe + ntasi + nntaatale@ipeenita?- 
tepoweeki Hl4aH a?S--- HI14bH a? + 
Samenyeelekikale?melo?kame?éike ?Stakh- 

waanekaakiini H15H we + ne?kipo + 
tileek --- po + Gileekipaapi + yekiwa 
+ pa + ya + tamaakohi me?Soom?- 
dawa’si H16H aatilaakwa H17H ta?ma 
waS + kaakiweninyaa --- ;spaapiyeéina?- 
daapi + nitaayaawini H19H a?sitakhwa- 
anekaakiini H2OH otaayatotaanaawa H21H 
nekoti H22H po + éilino?ki H23H okima- 
ana + wapeekawilawisi?ta + nime ?soom- 
Gantaatanawon?ha?simenyeeleki H25H 
e?Simelo?kameki H26aH waawaapake 
+ ye?kita H26bH menyeeleki +- 
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paapahalawiikiikileniiki +  nitaSimeta@wi 
H27H ki + teniiswileniikimaamoodookino 
? + kmeta?@wi + kteniiSwiy?kweeki H28H 
ya?si H29H o& + toowaatitak + hwaana 
H30H eesitak + hwaanekaaki H3laH 
emeéit --- H31bH eme?ti + tak + hwa- 
anekaawaati H32H eno?kwaakwaskama- 
weeki H33H pela?ti H34H e?tepeki + 
no? + kmaamenyeelookitaakiyaaliilekaake- 
?tepe?kiki H35aH ewe --- H35bH opesh- 
ani?ki H36H ileniiki + niiSokopaapahala 
+ wiikiwe + énepaapiyekiwaam?kate?@00- 
ki H37H meé + hiikiyaai H38aH wee 
H38bH laapiikwa H39H kaa + kke?Siiki 
H40H niiso + kowe?kweeki + taatak- 
hwaanoowaatoonawanilaakwasi H41H ne- 
enikaanekaatimeta?@wi + kkiteniiSwi H- 
42H mhiitakhwaanoowaasitoonaaweeleniiki 
H43aH mitopaapiye + laawahi + leni? 
- 9a --» H43bH anikhwaale?éeelooliéi # 
44aH owe --- H44bH e?kiiSelo + waa- 
éizswechinemaameniilookino’ki * 


SHAWNEE EPISODE 3A 


1H niniiSwa?éwi + kkatoowiwe + ¢hine- 
enineewa + teko?Siya H2H peelekowaapani 
H3aH eetini + @éapayaanan + taSipiveewa 
H3bH payekwa H4H ni-+ ¢éishekwa H5aH 
ma + takeenaan + ¢iShekwa H5bH ko- 
okweene + ha + yaaman + teStehe 
H6H nipiitéeeptokateski H7H o + taana?a 

- piitikeeni H8H wikwaapeki + onnii- 
pawiSaaponeekiikinooti H9H waapamaka- 
teSkin + taal? ---n + taali HIOH n + 
taaliwaakota + Si + wiyeedafapaayona- 
yetini H11H Saawanakotee + ¢éniimwaali 
H12H payeekwamatan --- niwaakomayme- 
?éiweepbeeti + cine + nwiitamaakoopi 
H14H we + no?kom?@a + no?ki H15H 
mata H16H na?éaapiilonootawahiteko?8i?hi 
H17H pemikaa@wio? - kaa@wiolaaéaki 
+ piitikea?ko?kokioolaa#aanikaa@wiowe H- 
18H inayetinin + tasi + piyeewa H19H 
ke? --- ke?teephelakaadepata?ta + holaaé- 
manikaa#ootelaali H20aH we H20bH owe- 
yaw’wiyakwe? + tawaalino?kom?#a H- 
21H éaaki + yaaman + tekwa H22H 
niwaapalaatimekwayaama H23H kweenee- 


dayaamakSake H24H o + telaali + nime?- 
Soom?@ali H25H a?@epatin + tekwas + 
tehe@apaayo H26H kaaéepatiiwaana H27H 
a?depatin + teSinaape H28H a?éepatiikiiwe 
H29H we?kaaée? --- kaafepateSi#oona H- 
30H kaafepati + Oapaayomat --- dapa- 
ayona + kaa#epatootekooliya + kweelano- 
?kom?@apayekwa H31H inaleelaapaa + 
émo?taana H32H ni&i? --- nis --- éikile + 
8i@oon + 8i?@a H33H naanaa + nlaapa? - - - 
laapaa + émo?taali + nime?Soom?éaliine- 
ene H34H kaaSekiki + pa + yekwa H35H 
om? --- niwaakotaapefapaayoma + ta 
H36H waapalaatimoofono?kom?@a H37H 
pa + yekwa H38H oweSkaloolaale?me?¢i 
H39aH e?me?ti H39bH tepa + Sayeeta- 
maawakoti H40H e?koti H41H wethiine 
H42H mata + yehiwa + no?kiwepak¢inee- 
éini + @apa?SipaskooliiyaS’ + tehepa + 
yekwa + nime?Soom?6a + pak¢i?kaatiima- 
alii + tt --- ma + ta H43H mataama?- 
paskooliiwinoos#e?0a H44H n + Salenawe- 
enoosaaloo + ttelawenitipaapaskooliiyaake- 
elothiine H45aH e?me?¢i H45bH agiki + 
nme?Soom?@awethinen + paskool?hekwa 
+ no?a H46H ni?koti H 


SHAWNEE EPISODE 10 


laH e? --- HIbH e?me? + émenyeelowa- 
atiwethineno?ki H2H petekiyaayeeki?kwe- 
ekowaa + Stoonaawapikamite H3aH ani + 
k --- H8bH anikhwime + Glaale?6eelooki- 
weleniiki H4H paapa?nanahiikipela?éa? + 
Smenyeelowaatino?ki H5H e?kiiSelowaa- 
ciowe H6H e?me? + émenyeelowaatiwe- 
chine H7H takhwaanotas + poonaanaawa 
+ ni H8H SooSoonekiwa?kwi?éetoonaana- 
w’hanikhwi + wethineno?ki H9H laale- 
matapiiki¢aa + kni?kile + niikimaayeta?- 
kwe H10H a + S&kaata?kwelematapiikiy?- 
kweekino ? kaSkaata ? kwelematapiikiwe 
H11H e?me?éimenyeelowaatiwethinenipaa- 
pa ? miiletiikitakhwaanaaniikhwino ? ki 
H12H oweSkilawe?@iidakimaalaakwa + hi- 
inita’ta + kwaakisko +. teta + pkaleeki 
+ nta +  Slaalematapiikiowe H13H 
e ? me ? éimiiletiikiwe¢hineno ? kimaamen- 
yeelookieme + ¢minyeelowaa + éoweka- 
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akwaskamaweekime? + ¢éikwaSkamowaa- 
éiwe H14H paapak + G¢iikiowe H15H 
pela? & + paape + kkalawipeekwaya?ki + 
nme?Soom#a + sipa Hl6aH pakitiiwaati 
H16bH nihilh--- Hi6cH meem?éceleliéi 
H16dH ni + wi + koti H 


SHAWNEE EPISODE 11 


1H neewiski H2H nipaskooliiwino?@a + 
nte + Siwelekwataskooliiya?kotipayekwan 
+ taatekwee#i + ye?ki H3H e? --- kSaken 
+ laale + na + weewaSe H4H nitekwe? 
--+ nitekwe?tawa? + nitekwe?toona H5H 
e + laSeeya H6H teko?Siya + kiikinoowa- 
apamekooki H7H weekwonwaawi?#a + 
kwe?waapamiwaatikSake + ntaatekwiiéika- 
akika H8H ta + nteko? + Seewaatowe + 
no?ki + nkaakiti H9H nikaakitika + 
ke?kinoo + t--- tenamaakwa H10H ni- 
SaaSkoolhhiweema H11H a?Sinootawa + 
kiyehipeekwaaska H12H matan --- mata 
+ ntepasaweelete + SiSkooliiyakSaketa 
+ nnootawaakiteko?siyaki H13H wiyehi- 
Siwaati H14H wiikinaakwinil?Skimekooki- 
yas + kamata Hl5aH n + ta?nootawa 
H15bH kkSa + keta + nnootaake HI6H 
e?teko?Saatoweekipayekwa + nwaawesile- 
pwa H17H e?paskooliiyaano + ki H18H 
teepi H19H nitelaatoweno?’ke?si + kilen- 
aweewiya * 

20H owe H21H niSaasii8iktaakoopi + ye- 
?ki H22H nitayekeepitikana + ne?ki H23H 
Skoolii#aki H24H éaaki + ntay?penalekooki 
H25H m --- tanwaaweleeletawe H26H pe- 
eleko?paskooliiyama H27H matan?hiikani- 
pyanootanikiiweepaakila + nipaam?éela- 
apiikwa H28H ne?kiiskwe H29H nitkaapa- 
maakiskoolii#ake ? pem ? 6eewaatiwithin- 
enipaki + ¢i + petekino?ki H30H paalohi 
H31H nahiika + piyeeya H32aH a?taa 
--» H32bH a?taa --- H32cH o&Stootino?6a 
H33H eekaateewalite? --- ée?hapaayomat- 
ala + mpaapaskooliinil?Sskimekwa H34H 
ala?mata + kipaskooliiwin + tekwamatan- 
+ tela H35aH o + wetinetin + taamweele- 
kwas --- paakilen + te?paS + kool?hek- 
wal? --- H35bH mhéiskooleekaaneki H36H 
Silaakon + te?paS + kool?hekoopi + 
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ntashe?éi H37H éaakatéwi + kkatoon + 
Skooliiwe + ¢inen + _ kateeyaska + 
nokimata H388H niwa?kota?steko?Saatow- 
eepayeekwa H39H niinoki?koéahaatotama- 
ma + Ssowaapaki H 


SHAWNEE EPISODE 6A 


1H peeleko H2H laakwa H3H pasitoo#a + 
ye’kinanataw¢ikeeta H4aH no?koot --- 
H4bH oéeepkiiwileni H5H owéSitaakteliina 
H6H Saawana? --- Saawana + kootaakteli- 
imowaalipa?#i H7H omaskono?kipa?éisa- 
awanwa H8H weSitaaktelipa + yekwano?ki 
H9H paapemoskwaatikeeta H10H kileki 
H11H nitasi + ye?kikaakika + paapiyeewa 
H12aH apaanaw?haali + no?éa * 

12bH ya?kali + nime?Soom?éali H13aH 
otaatimo?’tawaa --- H13bH otaatimo?ta- 
waale?6i x 

13cH n + ta + Se?pa?na?hiweeti 
Hl4aH nitaaya?kawe?tawaaki + ye?ki 
H14bH haatimowaati H15H pa + yekwa 
H16H matan + tasimakwéeeleta H17H 
eelaatimowaati H18H eem? --- no?kiila- 
akwapiyeewan + taSi H19H pe + te + ki 
H20H wene? --- ineeSithiina H2laH ¢i + 
tooéa H21bH taakteli H22H kee? --- - 
piyaalomaatasi H23H laateetakwal? --- wi- 
yehike?¢iikinamoole H24H n + tekwa 
H25aH a --- H25bH eya?kawileni? --- ey- 
a?kaiwileni + niila H26H kee? --- pee- 
paaneme --- talaakwe + ye?kinememaata 
+ Siimaawiyehi H27H yaasinaakwatkeekin- 
okikiilake?tiikinamoole H28H n + te + 
neniwi + keela + niila H29H iwaana 
H30H naanataw?¢ikeeta H31H péiiweni 
+ hio + pa?niimem’ka + teewapake?- 
6iidenwinipeewini + hi H32H ma?-:- 
ma + laakwa?maatas + ke?lemata + pin + 
tekwaan + tasi + nlematap + maalaakw- 
ahiowe H33H alo? --- weenip#iiwe H34H 
mwatel?Seekina H35H nyeewene + maoteli- 
la + tenaathiine H36H owaapamaalino?- 
kik + 8a?@ooliowe H37H iloweSilai + kiise- 
kiinaao + pmaalilik + 8a?@0oli H38H 
wethinema? --- weéinooktiipileenik + pé- 
iiweniheem?kateewaaki H39H paat---o 
+ t--- otelila + waali H40H 70? --- 
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oteliillawaalee + Sinaakoéiliti H41H ?aa? 
--+ weepikwali H42H mem?kateefiliti H43- 
aH ineéoos --- H43bH otoostikeenipfiyeni 
+ hweé --- H48cH ineno?ki H43dH telilo? 
--+ ?owe?komaalin + li H44H weepikwalo- 
telilo?tawaalowe H45H nitishekwaanawee- 
pikwan + taSipaam? --- pi + ¢kwakwam- 
emekwikotim?sikilwa H46H waakateski 
+ nkilla + kkawaayoomataakteliin + 
hiw?no + kteSilawi H47aH o? --- H47bH 
ofepaaye?Sin + tekwa H48H nitishekwaana 
H49H weep + Siweepikwa + ntela H50H 
ée?’mataanaweepikwan + tekwa H51H ke?- 
awpamita + hini?po?ta + tama H52aH 
péiiwenihiinin + tekwaniya + ke?--- 
H52bH o + waapamine?po?ta +.  taa- 
nip#eenehi H53H owe H54H weeweepéeeyan 
+ tekwaa --- H55H om? --- kwamaate?- 
po?taataapdeenin + talaakwaanaweepikwa- 
tan + newaa + kteeni H56aH peekwa 
H56bH inikeelales + ma + netoowiyan + 
tekwa H57H hinattoo#a H58aH nne + ¢@i 
H58bH neetiwaakomaki H59H e?8ilena- 
weewiti H60H peelekolaakwaakala H61H 
wiiloon?éaali + nime?Soom?éali H62H n + 
tasipiyeewa H63H mo + ni + Ssaataamaali- 
mata + Saw?hekooli H64H wok --- okii- 
Sdekoolime?Soom?éalee --- H65H peel? --- 
ew’koéim?Sikoonine + tepe?kim?Seeloko- 
ona#aakiti H66H ?awp --- n + tasipaam?- 
deena H67aH ¢i + too#a H67bH kweStepe?- 
ki H68H_ niiswilaakopiyaaksa?@wa H69H 
n + taSipiyeewa + nepeeShaali H70H 
nime?Soom?éalin --- no?kom?éali + no?ki 
H71H aalaalamooki + neeyii8wi H72H 
?anilapehi + ntamamonlape? + nwii8 --- 
n + taalinepeeShekwaan + tamamon + 
waapamapiié + hopiié + tawenaaniskwaate 
H73H pi + ma?kona?hooteekhi + niskwa- 
ateplitikweeta?’kopa + yekwa H74H yas- 
ka + teepo + tawena H75aH paas: H75bH 
paasim? --- mhweewa + 8i H76H e + 


la + hoo + takipeekwae?piitéaati H77H 
paasim?kwa + Sinaakoéite?piytipiitéaaci- 
n + atiShekwa + tapeekwan + ¢iShe- 
kwan + wiisikwitehen + waapama H79H 
ni + nenawa + no?ki H80H Siwiyeeda 
H81laH peteki H81bH e? --- H8lcH a + 
tale?@ --- Y81dH le?éeeloowikaaneki H81e- 
H  eewaapeteki + no?kipiyeewaaowe 
H82H welo?éethiine H83H e?me?¢ilo?Ga- 
atiwe + nme?Soom?#a H84H nikaw?éine- 
ewa H85H e + hama + mootéiwe H86H 
psipkaleenamwa H87H Stoo@weeki H88H 
wethine + SekSinwaat --- pakatinistooéwi- 
ikiiniin?Si H89H nyaalnop + takme + 
ntilaakwan + ta + SSekSinawae H90aH 
dak --- Oakteeniokkooteemi H90bH keek- 
ootiho + éim?Si + kooti H90cH we? --- 
H90dH e?@akteekiowe H91H on?Skaapto- 
koko + memekwipa?kaakaawatiptookiwa- 
apeki H92H téene?pem + ptootiko? --- 
§--- koona + li H93H koonalin + poap- 
kite"hwa H94H noole + éeenaanakoona 
H95aH nipaapkite?kwaan?Sa?n + Sakota? 
--» H95bH a?teenamowaani H96H o + 
piitenikanpaakopaalo?taakate + teeli H97- 
H wethii? --- wethinenakipakée H98H we- 
ena?kino?kom?@00#aami H99H kki + le 
+ nawa’si H100H a?te + hamowaatiopi- 
tenikanakSake H10laH pooé@ino?kin + 
kaakéi H101bH naathaape + ne + -pi 
H102H nekote?6epa + tiima + lakwa + 
t---n + taaSinaathaapeetalaakwani + 
pwaati H103H éiikhapiyaalakéioweniiti H- 
104H kéiko + k + memekwe?taaka + 
teteeki + énen + lokitenikanaajsnakpaké- 
aawe H106H + weniisi H107H piitéeep- 
tootipeekwa H108H mataS + nataw?ha- 
alina + taaktelikSakeewile?penalaa? --- wi- 
la?penalaati H109aH e?8i H109bH kiddeko 
+ ¢éiowe H110H niiSokokateski H111H 
le + naweewi H112H nime?Soom?éaawe 
H113H a?Senwa * 
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1. Three processes in reference to Tewa 
verb constructions are apparent: Pronouns 
occur prefixed to verbs, stems are com- 
pounded, and tense-modal elements suffixed. 
Examples of verb constructions, particu- 
larly those with several pre-final verb stems, 
clearly illustrate these morphological 
processes. 

The dialect considered in this paper is 
that of Santa Clara Pueblo.2 Though the 
writer is a native speaker of Tewa, this 
study is not based on his speech alone; it 
has been supplemented by considerable work 
with other native speakers. Tewa spoken 
in the pueblo of Santa Clara differs little 
from that of other New Mexico Tewa 
pueblos.’ This difference is becoming even 


1The present paper is a revised and abridged 
version of the writer’s M.A. thesis entitled: A 
Tentative Description and Classification of Tewa 
Verb Structure. For valuable guidance and con- 
stant encouragement in his linguistic work, the 
writer is indebted to Harry Hoijer; and for finan- 
cial aid to the Social Science Research Council and 
to a John Hay Whitney Opportunity Fellowship. 

2 The phonetic symbols employed in this paper 
are the same as those described in H. Hoijer and 
E. P. Dozier, the Phonemes of Tewa, Santa Clara 
Dialect, IJAL 15.139-144 (1949). 

* For the position of Tewa in the classification 
of American Indian languages see paper cited in 


less pronounced today with facilities of 
modern transportation and the resultant 
increase in inter-village relationships. Inter- 
pueblo marriages are also much more com- 
mon today than formerly; the boarding 
school and the Indian Field Service are 
bringing individuals of different Tewa 
pueblos into more intimate contact. More 
recently employment in the Atomic Bomb 
Project at Los Alamos, which draws workers 
particularly from the Espanola valley, has 
increased this relationship. 

Although recent happenings have pro- 
duced homogeneity in the language, they 
have also had disorganizing effects on the 
language. Contacts provided by the Indian 
Service and Los Alamos have not been 
restricted to speakers of Tewa alone. Inti- 
mate relationships with non-Tewa pueblos 
and tribes have also resulted, and more 
important, contacts with Spanish-American 
and English speaking individuals. A large 
number of marriages with non-Indians have 
resulted. The children of these families who 
make their home in Santa Clara Pueblo 
learn the language from everyday contacts 
with native children, but this is not, of 
course, possible for children of families who 
live away from the pueblo. The tendency of 
families of the latter group is to use the 
language of their community. In most cases 
this is English; however, where one of the 
parents is Spanish the language may be 
Spanish. 

Like most New Mexico Pueblo Indians, 
Santa Clara speakers have passed through 
stages of bilingualism and trilingualism. All 
of the older individuals, seventy years of age 
and older, speak Tewa and Spanish. The 





fn. 2 above, and H. Hoijer, Introduction. Linguis- 
tic Structures of Native America, VFPA 9-29 
(1946). 
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next group, from about forty-five to seventy 
years of age, are trilingual; they speak, 
Tewa, Spanish, and English. Individuals 
forty-five years of age and younger speak 
only Tewa and English. This interesting 
transition has taken place because prior to 
statehood (1912) New Mexico was pre- 
dominantly Spanish speaking. Pueblo In- 
dians have been on intimate terms with 
their Spanish-American neighbors during the 
major portion of their historical contact, 
and, whereas today both groups use English 
in their relationships, in earlier times Spanish 
was the medium of communication. The 
children of the early part of this century 
were still in the atmosphere of an older 
tradition, and also exposed to the Indian 
Service boarding and day schools conducted 
in English. These fortunate individuals be- 
came, as a result, trilingual. 

Tewa lexicon is little affected by either 
Spanish or English. The language is particu- 
larly well equipped to express more recent 
concepts in the native language and to ex- 
press, in native terms, borrowed elements of 
material culture. Although a speaker of the 
older generation may use Spanish to make a 
statement more explicit, and the younger 
one English, such instances are rare and the 
native speaker clings zealously to expression 
in purely native Tewa. 


2. Tewa verb structure is a complex sub- 
ject not easily explained in a brief discussion. 
In this paper primary attention has been 
given to the verb theme; the remaining struc- 
tures can only be given a brief and tentative 
discussion at the present time. In terms of 
the verb theme, Tewa verbs fall into several 
distinctive classes. 


3. A verb construction (any free verb 
form) may be divided first into a verbal 
base and a tense-modal enclitic. Isolation 
of the latter is not syllabic, but morphemic, 
for the tense-modal enclitic is nearly always 
fused to the final verb stem. Thus, in the 
example: ?i-winuh he stood up, the tense- 


modal enclitic (past completive, perfective 
mode) is expressed by the form of the final 
verb stem winuh stood up. 


4. A verb construction minus the tense- 
modal morpheme is the verbal base which 
expresses the lexical meaning of the con- 
struction. The verbal base may also be 
divided into two parts: the pronoun complex 
and the verb theme. In the example above 
?i-winuh he stood up, ?i he represents the 
pronoun complex and winuh stood up, the 
verb theme. The pronoun complex defines 
the construction in respect to subject-object 
relationship, person, and number (singular, 
dual or plural). 71 he in the above example 
expresses actor, third person, singular. The 
pronoun complex is always prefixed to the 
verb theme. 


5. There are six independent pronouns 
in Tewa which may be used separately like 
English personal pronouns, or which may be 
placed in front of a verb construction for 
emphasis. These pronouns are: na: J; ?i? 
you; ?i? he; na?in we; ?in you; ?in they. 
No distinction is made between he, she and 
it in Tewa. Duality, an interesting feature of 
Tewa pronouns, is expressed by prefixed 
pronouns in the plural categories. 

Independent pronouns function not unlike 
the independent pronouns of Spanish, i.e., 
they are usually omitted in speech, unless 
emphasis is desired. Thus, in the example 
?i-winuh he stood up, we may insert the 
independent pronoun 71? in front of the 
verbal base ?i-winuh thus: 71? i-winuh he 
stood up, the third person category 
emphasized. 

In this study independent pronouns will 
be omitted because they do not undergo 
inflection and are employed by native 
speakers only when emphasis is intended. 
They are not considered a part of the verb 
construction. 


6. The verb theme may be divided into 
two types of verb stems: final and pre-final. 
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The verb theme always has a final stem and 
in addition may have zero, one, or several 
pre-final stems. A minimum verb theme 
consists of a zero pre-final verb stem and 
the final verb stem. 

DIAGRAM OF A VERB CONSTRUCTION 


Verbal Base | 


SS ee | Tense-Modal 
Enclitic 


Pronoun | 


Complex | Verb Theme 





| | | Y 

|Pre-final (Final verb |(Expressed in 

| verb stem] stem | the final verb 
izero, one, |(always | stem) 


| or several’ one) | 


i 





The example used thus far in illustrating 
a verb construction: ?i-winuh he stood up is 
a minimum verb theme consisting of a zero 
pre-final verb stem and the final verb stem 
winuh stood up. An example of a verb theme 
with a single pre-final stem is the following: 
?i-ka* -sogeh he hid (himself)... .ka- hide, 
represents the pre-final stem and sogeh sat, 
the final stem. For examples of verb themes 
with more than one pre-final verb stem the 
following are offered: ?i-?an-toh-pa- he 
made shoes (two pre-final verb stems) ?i he; 
?an foot; toh container; and pa: final verb 
stem, made; ?i-pavah-sé: -po-k6: he ate bread 
crumbs soaked in stew (three pre-finals) ?i he; 
pavah bread; sé: boiled food; po(h) liquid; and 
ko: final verb stem, ate; na-sdhpaveh-té- -ba- 
-ké: -xan-péwah he arrived from wood-splitting 
work in a lazily-exhausted manner (six pre- 
final verb stems) na he; sdh fire-wood; paveh 
split; +6: work; b&: lazily; ke: strength; 
xan exhausted; and péwah final verb stem, 
arrived. 

Tewa verb stems (pre-final or final) may 
be monosyllabic, disyllabic, or polysyllabic. 
More commonly, however, verb stems are 
monosyllabic. 


7. Subsidiary elements not strictly the 
concern of this paper have been exposed in 
the analysis of the verb construction above; 
these elements are briefly and tentatively 
described below. The study of Tewa verb 
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structure has not proceeded far enough to 
give a complete and adequate discussion of 
these elements at the present time. 

Tense-modal enclitics are nearly always 
fused to the final verb stem; that is, they 
are morphemic and not phonetically distinct. 
These elements in Tewa promise to give 
insights into concepts of time, matter, dura- 
tion, intensity and the like of a radically 
different nature from those common in the 
Western world. Because of these differences 
it would be unfair to equate English tense 
and mode concepts exactly with Tewa. A 
superficial comparison of Tewa concepts 
with others leads the writer to believe that a 
great deal of light might be thrown upon the 
reputed ‘“‘unhistorical sense” of the Pueblo 
Indian by a comparative study of these 
elements in Pueblo languages. What Whorf* 
found with the Hopi in regard to differences 
in the concept of time from those in Western 
cultures, is certainly true of Tewa. How close 
Hopi concepts are to Tewa, or in general, 
how close the different pueblos are in regard 
to tense and mode concepts, can only be 
disclosed by further study. It is not im- 
probable, however, that these elements of 
grammar mirror the puzzling differences in 
human behavior between groups and that a 
concentrated study may lead to an under- 
standing of basic causes. 

Tewa independent pronouns are like the 
English, I, you, he (she, it), we, you (pl.), 
and they. They function like the Spanish 
independent pronouns and are usually 
omitted in speech, unless emphasis is desired. 

The pronoun complex is always prefixed 
to the verb theme and defines the construc- 
tion in respect to subject-object relationship, 
persons, and number (singular, dual or 
plural). These prefixed pronouns comprise 
a class too numerous to list for the purposes 
of this paper. They are perhaps the most 
difficult of Tewa grammatical elements to 
explain and classify. By the selection of 
appropriate prefixed pronouns the speaker 


4B. L. Whorf, Science and Linguistics. Tech- 
nology Review 44. 229-248 (1940). 
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of Tewa is enabled to make subtle and com- 
plicated distinctions in defining subject- 
object relationships. 


8. For simplicity of presentation in the 
foregoing classification of verb themes, only 
verb constructions of the third person, singu- 
lar have been used. The paradigm is as yet 
undefined, but appears to mean past comple- 
tive tense of perfective mode. Many more 
verb constructions than are listed under 
each category have been examined ; however, 
it is believed that the following will be 
sufficient to establish validity of the classi- 
fications. 


9. Verb constructions of a minimum verb 
theme, i.e., a zero pre-final verb stem. 

Verbs with pre-fixed pronoun: ?i. ?i-?4n 
he did; ?i-?aweh he dressed? ?i-bi' he turned; 
?i-bun he returned; ?i-c&? he severed it (as 
with a knife); ?i-¢in he tied it (as a knot in a 
cord); ?i-éireh he brought it in; ?i-t4- he is 
pretentious; ?i-tuweh he dyed it; ?i-8&- he 
threw it away (plural object) ; ?i-dén he spilled 
it; ?i-?&- he threw (as of food to chorus of 
singers in a dance); ?i-?én he vomited; ?i-é: 
he ran; *i-fareh he passed it; ?i-féreh he 
offered a prayer; ?i-fén he farted (he broke 
wind); ?i-fi: he smoked; 71-34: he brought it 
up; ?i-34nuh he turned over; ?i-34reh he 
danced; ?i-3iweh he peeled it off; 71-38: he 
joined it (as two threads); ?i-3i3eh he walked; 
?i-36n he ordered someone (to do something 
for him); ?i-haénth he spent it; ?i-hén he 
betted (took a bet); ?i-hé: he killed; ?i-ho? he 
took it (or carried it); ?i-hégeh he picked took 
(several things); ?i-k&: he caught up (i.e. he 
understood after not understanding for a 
while); ?i-k4n he brought zt; ?i-kanyh he 
felled it; ?i-ké? he caught (it, one object); 
?i-kin he yelled; ?i-kireh he sat it down; 
?i-k6- he planted (crops); ?i-ku: he poured; 
?i-kumeh he bought (it); ?i-kumyh he covered 
it up; ?i-kiveh he copulated; ?i-k*izeh he 
irrigated (it); ?i-kO: he ate (ct); ?i-ku>? he 
laid it (or he laid down); ?i-k¥éreh he placed 
them (he laid them); ?i-m3: he brought tt; 


?i-mégeh he gave (it); ?i-mi? he saw (it); 
?i-nan he hit it; ?i-ndn’qh he destroyed it; 
?i-nya? he fought; ?i-?6reh he let himself 
forget it; ?i-?owé3eh he forgave; ?i-?owireh 
he washed himself; ?1-?5: he bathed; ?i- 
?o?kAveh he chewed it (took a bite); ?i-pazeh 
he grew (i.e., corn); ?i-paveh he chopped it 
(split); ?i-pizeh he took it out; ?i-pireh he 
cleaned it; ?i-pa: he made (it); ?i-pan he 
spun (as cotton or wool); ?i-pénth he 
sprained himself; ?i-péreh he took it off; 
?i-pireh he filled it; ?i-sin he defecated; 
?1-s6?36n he urinated; ?i-ségeh he sat down; 
?i-syweh he drank; ?i-st: he untied it; ?i-8a- 
he found it; ?i-S&° he arose; ?i-Stin he flew; 
?1-té: he stretched himself; ?i-té- he chose; 
?i-tégeh he lifted it; ?i-tghgeh he touched it; 
?i-tégeh he put it in, on (placed it); ?i-tuzeh 
he lifted it up; ?i-tA*: he ground (e.g. corn 
meal); ?i-tireh he closed it; ?i-04*: he broke it; 
?1-00n he shot (as an arrow) ?i-?jgé- he dived; 
?i-wareh he blotted it out; ?i-waveh he lowered 
it (or he lowered himself); ?i-w63éh he threat- 
ened (it); ?i-w6n he rejoined (as a party, 
became a member); ?i-wéreh he diverted the 
stream (or ditch of water); ?i-xAveh he shat- 
tered it (as a pot or glass, something that 
shatters) ; ?i-xo? he carried it; ?i-xd° he opened 
at; ?i-xdn he bit (it); ?i-x”azeh he dropped or 
dangled it; ?i-x”greh he hit (or spanked) it. 
Verbs with prefixed pronoun: na. na-§n 
he thought; na-égh he entered; na~ta- he died; 
na-ca:ri: it became severed; na-ci- it has be- 
come fried (as with food); na-cindi. it became 
tied; na-e3eh she gave birth; na-énuri- he 
vomited (he became vomited); na-&: he came; 
na-fareh he passed; na-34: he ascended; 
na-34h he ran away; na-han it ended (became 
exhausted) ; na-kanuh he fell; na-mé* he went; 
na-ni: he was caught (as in a trap); na-?0°3i- 
he froze; na-p&: it exploded; na-peri: he lost; 
na-pi: he went out (he emerged); na-pd°- 
he (it) became; na-powah he arrived; na-ta° 
he thinned, became thin; na-to- he heard; 
na-tijh he said; na-8a?ri: it broke; na-?4geri- 
he was drowned; na-wah he descended. 
Verbs with prefixed pronoun: ?6°. ?6:-An 
it was done to him; ?6--bi' he was turned 
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around; ?6°-bin he was returned; ?6:-téntth 
he was thrown (as a ball) ?6°-?& he was 
juggled; ?6°-én%tXh he was painted; ?6-fen 
wind was broken on him (as af by the scent of 
a skunk); ?6°-fi: he was smoked (as in a 
ceremonial by blowing smoke in his face); 
26°-3a° he was brought up (into a room); 
26°-3e: he was met; ?6°-k4-* he was overtaken 
{as in a race); ?6°-kanyuh he was thrown 
(felled, tripped); ?6:-kin he was brought; 
?6°-ké? he was caught; ?6:-kiveh he was 
seduced; ?6°-k6° he was eaten; ?6:-ki? he was 
laid down; ?6°k*i: it was taken away from 
him (he was deprived); ?6°-ma: he was brought; 
?6--megeh he was given; ?6-mi? he was 
seen; ?6:-?owireh he was washed; ?6°-?6- 
he was bathed; °6°-pégeh he was abandoned; 
?6°-péreh he was stripped; ?6:-pizeh he was 
taken out; ?6°-sdgeh he was seated; ?6°-8a° 
he was found; ?6°-t&: he was pulled (stretched) ; 
6:-tegeh he was lifted; ?6-té-4 he was ground; 
26-t®: he was hated; ?6°-xo? he was taken; 
?6°-x"ereh he was whipped. 

Verbs with pre-fixed pronoun: ?6n. 
?6n-?an it was given to him; ?6n-den it was 
spilled for him; ?én-fereh 2¢ was blown away 
for him (i.e. as a cap by the wind); ?6n-kan 
it was brought for him; ?6n-ke? it was caught 
for him; ?6n-ma- it was brought for him; 
?6n-pa it was made for him; ?6n-pireh tt was 
cleaned for him; ?6n-pireh it was filled for 
him; ?6n-sogeh it was sat down for him; 
?6n-ta° his (what belongs to him) are known 
(by others); ?6n-té: it was chosen for him; 
?6n-04° it was broken for him; ?6n-3é- it 
was joined for him; ?6n-x*ereh his (what 
belongs to him) was spanked. 

Verbs with pre-fixed pronoun: ?fn. ?Qn- 
?en he has one (or it) [it sits for him]; ?Qn-ké: 
his (what belongs to him) ts strong; ?on-kirih 
it was placed for him; ?Qn-ké6-* he has one 
(or it) [it lies for him]; ?Qn-?éreh he forgot; 
?fin-pa? it burst for him; ?Qn-pa: it grew 
for him; ?Qn-peri: his (what belongs to him) 
lost; ?Qn-pi: it went out for him; ?in-pd-* 
it happened to him; ?Qn-péwah it arrived 
for him; ?Gn-pa: it exploded for him; ?0n-té- 
it lacks for him; ?tn-te: his (what belongs to 
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him) is angry; ?tn-3a° it arrived fcr him 
(i.e. a visitor came to call). 


10. Verb constructions containing one 
pre-final verb stem. 

Verbs with prefixed pronoun: ?i. ?i- 
?a°-?an he swept; ?i-?anYingi-?an he took 
care of it (or himself); ?i-?4n-penuh he 
sprained his foot; ?i-?4n-tegeh he lifted his 
foot; ?i-?4?-péreh he undressed; ?i-?4?r&-?an 
he played; ?i-?ah-tuzeh he stepped forward; 
?i-?a°gen-suweh he drank gruel; ?i-a°-si' 
he spread his blanket open (to expose himself); 
?i-ba?4?an he put on a belt; ?i-ba?4-pa: he 
made a belt (or belts); ?-ibé--k6: he ate an 
apple or apples; ?i-bi:-kireh he turned around 
and stood watching; ?i-é:-?an he made a face; 
?i-cfh-kireh he peeped out; ?i-ci-xa-ki? he 
laid down to wait; ?i-den-ki? he laid away 
(for safe keeping); ?i-den-man he saved it; 
?1-?6hé?-?an he put on war (or dance) para- 
phernalia; ?i-fa°-?&n he made fire; ?i-hé?-n¥4? 
he married; ?i-hi-nYan he ate a meal; ?i- 
hii'-pa: he made (cooked) a meal; ?i-ko-?an 
he lighted it; ?i-?i-sogeh he straddled it; ?i- 
?j-?an he burdened himself; ?i-ka:-ki? he 
hid himself (or something); ?i-ka°-ségeh he 
hid it or himself; ?i-k&--winuh he hid upright; 
?i-ko?-xo? he went to bathe; ?i-koh-sé- he 
swam; ?i-kume-&&- he sold it at an extremely 
low price; ?i-kumuxo? he carried it covered, 
or, he went along covered e.g. slicker or blanket 
over his head; ?i-k*ah-xvéreh he shot (e.g. 
shot a rifle); ?i-ma--pa: he counted; ?i- 
man-¢a? he cut his hand; ?i-?0-wireh he 
washed himself, or, he washed it; ?i-?ow63e- 
megeh he gave forgiveness (he forgave); 
?i-pava-?an he baked (made) bread; °i- 
pivi-k6- he ate meat; ?i-pahka: he laughed; 
?i-pa'-kin he shouted with laughter ; ?i-pd--?an 
he wetted himself (got wet by neglect as if by 
rain or falling into a river); ?i-poh-k*izeh he 
threw things in the river (to be carried by the 
current); ?i-pén-nan he nodded his head; 
?i-pd'-suweh he drank water; ?i-si-i--sogeh 
he sat down to cry (or, he sat himself to cry); 
?j-sih-t®: he cried out; ?i-soh-paveh he split 
wood; ?i-Sywé-sén he blew his nose; ?i-tah- 
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tégeh he placed himself to grind (e.g. corn); 
9j-t6-?An he put on a shirt; ?i-t6?-péreh he 
took off his shirt; ?i-tédh-sédgeh he placed 
himself in a small enclosure; ?i-tu-winuh he 
yelled or he shouted; ?i-tun-bf' he turned 
around to speak; ?i-tun-ki? he laid down to 
talk; ?i-tun-nan he read; ?i-tin-sogeh he sat 
down to read; ?i-t6--n¥an he listened; ?i- 
t6°-pa he made hardwork of it (or he provided 
employment); ?i-we?ge-?an he gathered (he 
arranged a meeting or conference); ?i-xa?-?an 
he guarded (he stood watch); ?i-xa?-pa: he 
made songs or a song; ?i-xa?-wan he sang a 
song; ?i-xege?-nan he helped; ?i-xén-bun he 
returned to attack; ?i-xun-kireh he took a 
biting grip (he took a grip with his teeth); 
i-30°-?an he left it alone (he ignored it); 
?1-36?-ku? he went to bed (he laid down to go 
to sleep); ?i-36h-ségeh he sat down to sleep. 
Verbs with pre-fixed pronoun: na. na-ba:- 
kanuh he fell from laziness; na-éé--pé-* 
he got an expression on his face; na-ci:-mt- 
he has an expression in his eyes; ne-da?-pé°°- 
he asked for it; na-?&°3e--mé: he went to meet 
him (or them); na-h4°-pé°* he became poor 
(poverty stricken); na-hase-p6°* he became 
hungry; na-hé--?8 he came prepared; na-hé:- 
kanuh he fell from illness; na-hé--pé°* he 
became sick (he was stirred with sympathy); 
na-hén-mé he went to war; na-ka--pé* he 
disappeared; na-ké -han he tired (he got tired) ; 
na-ko-3eh it burned; na-k’ize-mé: he went to 
irrigate; na-mA?-péh he escaped; na-pahté- 
-mé&: he went to herd (i.e. sheep) ; na-pava-da? 
he wants bread; na-pize-pi: he went out to 
borrow something; na-pa-tuh he emitted a 
laugh; na-poh-ké- he is backward (feeble 
minded) ; na-pd'sé?a° he is thirsty; na-pd°-pd°* 
he became wet (as from rain); na-Save-pi* he 
fled; na-si-hé- he has a_ stomach ache; 
na-si-!--mé: he went away crying; na-tan-pé-6- 
he won; na-te--pi- he went out angry; na-te:- 
po-5 he became angry; na-t6:-da? he wants 
work; na-t6--perl: he lost a job (position); 
na-t6--pédwah he came to work; na-?4n-pi- he 
bled; na-wizeh-?én he ts separated ; na-xa*p6-6 
he became heavy; na-xa"-tuh he gave a snore; 
na-xén-wah he swooped down to attack; 


na-xij"pd"> zt became dark; na-%éngi-pdé-* he 
became proud; na-36-sa-?6° he awakened (he 
became awake). 

Verbs with prefixed pronoun: ?6:. ?6°-?3?- 
G4reh he was kicked; ?6:-?4-pereh he was 
stripped of his clothing; ?6:-?a?ra:-pizeh he 
was taken out to play; ?6°-ci?-an he was made 
to walk; ?6:-héh-pizeh he was expelled; ?6-- 
hén-ho? he was taken to war; ?6°-hi-?an he 
likes it; ?6:-ké:-hanuh he was exhausted; 
?6:-k”g-x"ereh he was shot; 6:-mah-pti- he 
was hit (as if by a fist); ?6:-ma?-pereh he was 
released; 6:-pan-ke? he was taken prisoner; 
?6:-pizeh-megeh he was loaned (an object or 
objects); ?6°-po-hé: he was drowned; ?6°- 
p6-ho? he was carried away in the current of a 
stream; ?6°-poh-Ongé: he was drowned in 
water; ?6:-toh-sogeh he was placed in an en- 
closed area (i.e. he was put in jail); ?6--te?- 
n¥an he was scolded; ?6:-tuh-tenuh he was 
cursed; ?6°-36°-an he was left alone (neglected) ; 

Verbs with prefixed pronoun: ?6n. ?6n- 
bé--kan fruit was brought to him; ?6n-foréh- 
kireh a door was constructed for him (a path of 
light; i.e., he was made to understand); 
?6n-hii:-ho? food was taken to him; ?6n- 
ma’kén-nan something was placed in the 
palm of his hands; ?6n-nava-kwizeh his fields 
were irrigated for him; ?6n-pavah-pa- bread 
was made for him; ?6n-pé-he- deer was 
killed for him; ?6n-pivi-kan meat was 
brought to him; ?6n-poh-ke? something 
belonging to him was caught in a current 
of the stream; ?6-pd:-tireh his water (urine) 
was shut off; ?6n-soh-paveh wood was cut for 
him; ?6n-teh-pireh trouble was made for him; 
?6nxa?-pd: a song was made for him; ?6n-xa?- 
wan a song was sung for him; ?6n-xén-kan 
flour was brought to him; ?6n-xtin-t&- his corn 
was ground for him; ?6n-x*i?-sogeh something 
(an object as a medal) was hung on him; 

Verbs with prefixed pronoun: ?Qn. ?{n- 
cjn-?oreh he forgot to walk; ?Qn-hangin-pé°*- 
he found out; ?in-hén-perih his (something 
belonging to him) lost a contest; ?Qn-hi?-pé-* 
he had fun (he enjoyed himself); ?Qn-ka--ko- 
he has it hidden; ?Qn-ka:-p6°*: it disappeared 
for him; ?(n-ki--pé°*: he understood; ?in-pa- 
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han he stopped laughing; ?in-peri-mu’ his 
(e.g. his child) is spoiled; ?Qn-x*i-?&n some- 
thing is tied and waiting for him (i.e. a horse 
outside the house hitched to a post); ?Q-xi'- 
po he became angry; ?0-36?-k6-* his 
(something to him) lay sleeping (e.g. his child). 


11. Verb constructions containing two 
pre-final verb stems. 

Verbs with prefixed pronoun *i. 7i-?a- 
ky?-t& he sold bows; ?i-?An-toh-?an he put 
on shoes; ?i-?an-toh-pireh he cleaned shoes; 
?j-bA-t6°-?an he worked in a lazy manner; 
?i-bondo:-hi--?an he spoke in-a crazy manner ; 
?i-buwa-kara-k6- he ate piki bread; ?i-bu?- 
x”a'-ho? he dragged himself to town; 
?i-G@-mah-xwé: he scratched his face; ?i-éé-- 
man-?owireh he washed his face and hands; 
?i-cigo-wenu-?an zt lightninged (i.e. there was 
a flash of lightening); *i-ci-xa-?in he watted; 
?i-fa-ko-?an he snapped the fire lights; ?i-£6?- 
beZe-?an it snowed (in little pellets); ?i-f6h- 
x”én-st’ he loosened his braid of hair; ?i-f6h- 
mah-x*i: he brushed his hair; ?i-k¥a- 
x”éreh-ke? he secured a rifle; ?i-k*ah-tq-?an 
it thundered; ?i-k¥an-w4-?an it rained and the 
wind blew; ?i-kwi--ba?ah-pa: he made women’s 
belts; ?i-man-xy-daweh he arched his finger; 
?i-ma?kén-pizeh he took it out cupped in his 
hands; ?i-man-ku-cé: he struck his hand (as 
with a rock); ?i-man-miui‘pén he sewed gloves; 
?j-man-?o-wireh he washed his hands; ?i-man- 
xy-64° he broke his finger; ?i-pava-xoh-togeh 
he put bread to bake; ?i-pdn-sé-pa: he made 
bread pudding; ?i-pgh-Sareh-Zareh he danced 
the deer dance; ?i-pin-nan-ke? he secured 
wisdom; %i-pin-nan-ta: he knows magic; 
?i-pivi-kuh-cé: he pounded meat (i.e. “‘jerky’’) 
?i-pivi-sé--pa: he made meat stew; ?i-pi- 
wageh-?4n he put on his breech clout; ?i-pi- 
wageh-tegeh he lifted his breech clout; 
71-pa-ée-?an he smiled; ?i-pi-tu-winuh he 
burst out in laughter; ?i-pin-kiiwa-Zareh he 
danced the mountain sheep dance; *i-pd-- 
sa?a-?in he made himself thirsty; ?i-pd-- 
suwe-ku? ‘he laid down to drink water; 
?j-po--suwe-waveh he descended to drink 
water; ?i-pdéxen-nan he put on a hat; ?i-pdh- 
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kumu-sogeh he sat down with his head covered 
up; ?i-p0'-x"a-hdgeh he drew water; ?i-seewe- 
ku-ta he sold pottery; ?i-s$--poh-suweh he 
drank soup; ?i-sih-mah-stin he massaged his 
stomach; ?i-sdh-paveh-ma° he brought split 
Jire wood; ?i-so-po-hén he spat; ?i-8a-a-?an 
he shook himself; ?i-tex”a-ma‘-pa° he counted 
houses; ?i-té-hén-togeh he went into the war in 
anger; ?i-t&--xtin-kireh he:took a grip of anger; 
?i-tun-bi:-kireh he turned around and spoke; 
?i-xo-ca-winuh he elected (proposed) himself 
eligible for marriage; ?i-3eneki-¢é--?an he 
made an evil face (an expression indicating 
evil intent). 

Verbs with pre-fixed pronoun: na. na-?an- 
S4°-pd°° he thought; na-ci:-hé-pé-* he de- 
veloped an eye sore; na-ci?-ta-pd-* he became 
blind; na-dé:-tuwe-mé: he went to look for 
coyote; na-?&*-tan-pé-* he won a race; na-fa- 
ko-pé°° it became illuminated with fire; 
na-hén-tan-p6* he won a battle; na-hoh- 
ca’?én he is married; na-ké:-han-pé6°* he 
became exhausted; na-ké:-han-péwah he ar- 
rived exhausted ; na-koh-se*-mé* he went swim- 
ming; na-kiime-da?-pé**: he asked to buy tt; 
na-Ke-fo-hé: he has a sore-throat; na-k*a- 
x"éreh-t0- he heard the report of a rifle; 
na-k¥4n-96n-pi- he went out to shoot jack 
rabbits (with bow and arrow); na-?oti:-he-- 
pé°* he developed an illness from a cold; 
na-?03eh-hé:-pé°* de developed an ear ache; 
na-?0%eh-ta:-pé- he became deaf; na-pa?ré- 
boa:-p6°* he felt sorry for his older sibling; 
na-pé*-wo-pi: he went out to hunt deer; 
na-pivi-pizeh-mé> he went to borrow meat; 
na-poh-kén-pi- he went out to draw water; 
na-piwe-da?p6é:* he asked to see it; na-pa'- 
é&-pd°% he got a smile on his face; na-pa:- 
?8-38--mé he went out to meet him (or them) 
with a smile; na-pa:-tun-?én he is sitted and 
telling jokes; napa:-wa'-péwah he arrived 
bursting with laughter; na-pd6-hé'-pd°* he had 
a headache; na-pd--sa?a°-ps* he became 
thirsty; na-poh-ké:-mu: he is thick skulled 
(i.e. he does not learn rapidly) ; na-pd-dkare- 
po: he took cold from exposure to rain; 
na-Sareh-tan-p6-> he won the dance (i.e. a 
dance contest); na-saveh-hén-mé* he went to 
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war against the Apache; na-seh-kaneh-pé°*- 
he exhibited affection; na-s&*poh-da? he wants 
soup; na-si-hé--pé6°*- he developed a stomach 
ache; na-sit-wa:-powah he arrived crying; 
na-so-foh-éah he ts a malicious gossiper; 
na-sdh-paveh-pi: he went out to split firewood ; 
na-da-0a-p6°°* he trembled; na-i--pizeh-mé- 
it has gone toward evening (i.e. it has become 
evening); na-Oirik-xy*-pd°° it became evening 
dark; na-t§j-tun-to- he heard a noise; na-te:- 
xen-wah he swooped down with anger; na-te- 
34°-p6-o he became mad; na-t6--da?-pd-* he 
asked for work; na-t6--hé--p6wah he came 
ready to go to work; na-t6:-ke--han he tired of 
work; na-t6--Save-pi- he ran away from work; 
na-xo*-hé--pé6°** he developed a sore arm; 
na-30h-bond6:-p6"* he was crazy with sleep; 
na-Z0ngeh-?§--pi: he went out running in a 
lazy manner; na-3oh-sa?6: he awakened; 
na-30-xave-K6: he is asleep. 

Verbs with prefixed pronoun: ?6°. ?6°-?4?- 
pereh-ku? he was laid down naked; ?6°-?4n- 
Si°-?An he was remembered; ?6:-?a?ra--xe- 
pizeh he expelled as a prank; ?6°-ce-ma-fawe 
he was slapped; ?6--c®?-p6°5:-?an his face was 
bruised; ?6:-dé-pi-xé: he was frightened by a 
coyote; ?6:-hén-bo:-do’-?4n he was made 
crazy by the war; ?6--hén-pan-ke? he was made 
a war prisoner; ?6°-keh-pj-xé* he was made to 
fear bears (he was bear frightened); ?6-man- 
x"i-?An his hands were tied; ?6--man-x*i- 
pereh his hands were untied; ?6-pavah-pizeh- 
megeh he loaned bread; ?6:-po-sa?a-an he was 
made thirsty; ?6:-pah-ka--?an he was made 
to laugh; ?6:-po--suwg-?An he was permitted 
to drink; ?6°-poh-kwi3eh-ma° he was 
brought down the river as floating matter 
(flotsam) ; ?6--pti-fo-3tin he was poked in the 
buttox; ?6:-se-kaneh-?in he was embraced; 
°6:-so-foh-pén his mouth was sewed up (i.e. 
he was verbally defeated by a more able and 
forceful speaker); ?6°-t®:-34°?An he was made 
angry; ?6°-wo'-da-?an he was embarrassed; 
26°-x0°-toh-?an leggings were put on him; 
?6°-xy-mah-stin his limbs were massaged; 

Verbs with prefixed pronoun: ?6n. ?6n- 
?ah-xékan blankets were brought to him; 
?6n-foh-xwen-fereh his braids were blown by 
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the wind; ?6n-foh-x“éin his braids were tied 
for him; ?6n-ku-pi: ‘:-kan coral was brought for 
him; ?6n-ma?-kén-nan it was placed in his 
hands; ?6n-?é6w65eh-da--?An forgiveness was 
asked of him; ?6n-pivi-xo-togeh meat was put 
in to cook for him; ?6n-p6°-x"a-hoge his water 
(urine) was removed (i.e. he was compelled to 
urinate) ; ?6n-p6-ta?-nyan the proper road (or 
path) was pointed out to him; ?6n-xun- 
pavah-%a° corn bread was brought up for him. 

Verbs with prefixed pronoun: ?fin. ?fn- 
man-ti:-p6°° his hand became swollen; ?An- 
nah-pa’-?oreh he forgot to hoe (e.g. a garden 
patch) ; ?Gn-pavah-fa-xan his bread burned for 
him; ?tn-po-keh-tan his (something belonging 
to him) fell into the water; ?Gn-poh-kén-pi: 
his (i.e. someone for him) went out to bring 
water for him; in-0a-0a-p6°* it trembled for 
him; ?tn-tageh-ki--pé°*- he learned the truth; 
?An-hén-tan-pé6°* war has terminated in a 
victory for him; ?Qn-x”i-mah-peh his (i.e. 
something belonging to him, e.g. a horse) 
became loose. 


12. Verb constructions containing three 
or more pre-final verb stems. 

Three pre-final verb stems. Verbs with pre- 
fixed pronoun: 71. ?i-?4h-kiy-tah-ma- he 
brought bows to sell; ?i-?An-toh-pah-sogeh he 
put himself to the task of making shoes; 
?i-bu-pizeh-cj-An he made a motion to go 
toward town; ?i-fa-ko-ki'-¢ureh he illuminated 
the place with candle light; ?i-fe-#inin-?a-ra-?an 
he played top; ?i-f6-m4-x"i:-sogeh he sat down 
to brush his haid; ?i-foh-x“en-x™i-an he tied his 
hair in braids; ?i-hén-cixa-an he waited to 
battle; ?i-hén-pin-nan-ke? he secured war 
magic; ?i-ko-fe-ky-éA- he sold canoes; ?i-k¥a- 
xYereh-t6-nvan he listened for the report of 
the rifle; ?6k”e-Kuh-pixé: he was frightened by 
Mexicans; ?i-man-xtj-mah-xwé: he scratched 
his fingers; ?i-man-x§j-toh-?an he put on a 
ring; *i-owingeh-we?geh-tu-?an he called a 
meeting of the pueblo; ?i-pan-sé°-hé-an he 
prepared bread pudding ; ?i-pan-sé*-xoh-kireh ; 
he put some bread pudding to cook; ?i-pava- 
sé*poh-kan he brought bread and meat stew; 
?i-pu-wageh-mah-x"I° he brushed his trousers; 
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?i-pa-ce--hi--?an he spoke with a smile on his 
face; ?i-sene?-t6°-in-kan he brought working 
men; ?i-sé*-poh-suweh-sogeh he sat down to 
drink soup; ?i-si-t@*-kanuh-Ku? he went to bed 
crying; ?i-soh-paveh-t6-?an he worked split- 
ting fire wood; ?i-Sareh-ci-xa-winuh he stood 
to wait for the dancers; ?i-Sareh-xa?-t6-n¥an 
he listened to dance songs; ?i-Sareh-x6-toh-?an 
he put on dance leggings; ?i-so-v6--s6é--megeh 
he let his beard grow out; ?i-t®--tun-hi--?an 
he spoke with anger; i-ti--tageh-hi--?An he 
spoke while standing erect; ?i-wan-saveh-pan- 
hoge he caught Navaho prisoners; ?i-xtin-sé'- 
xOh-kireh he put corn to cook; ?i-36-wa-- 
t6-?An he worked as if drugged with sleep; 
Verbs with prefixed pronoun: na. na-?an- 
%¢--tan-pé-> he won the foot race; na-ci-%0- 
pizeh-mé: he went to borrow a knife; na-hén- 
?ehe?e-da-?& he came to ask for war para- 
phernalia; na-ko-feh-?¢:-perih he lost the 
boat race; na-ky-ta-da-pé°* he asked to sell; 
na-ke-weri-t6°-pi- he went to work on horse 
back; na-kuwa-Sareh-hé-mu: he is ready for 
the mountain sheep dance; na-k¥¢-ku-xa°-p6"*- 
he became drunk like a Mexican; na-k”a- 
x*ereh-da?-p6é°> he asked for a rifle; na-ké-fo- 
hé--pé°* he developed a sore throat; na-ku- 
x"ireh-w6h-pi- he went sling-shot hunting; 
na-nan-0a-6a-p6°* there was an earth quake; 
na-oxtiwa-munu-munu-p6°*: clouds rolled out 
(like smoke); na-o3eh-fogéh-hé--pé6°* he had 
an ear ache; na-pahtoh-t6--tuwgh-mé- he 
went in search of sheperding work; na-pahtoh- 
t6:-wi-powa he returned from sheepherding; 
na-pivi-ta--da?-pé-* he asked for “jerky”? 
meat; na-pivi-sé:-tuwe-mé* he went in search 
of stew; na-poh-kén-pi--mé- he went out to 
fetch water; na-s6-foh-hé--p6-* he developed 
sores inside his mouth; na-soh-paveh-t6--ke-- 
xan-powa he arrived exhausted from chopping 
wood; na-su-arih-da?-mé: he went to ask for a 
bow and arrow; na-t6--ké--xan-péwah he 
arrived exhausted from work; na-wan-saveh- 
hén-mé: he went to war against the Navaho; 
na-36°xq-tun-ko: he lies asleep snoring. 
Verbs with prefixed pronoun: ?6°. ?6°-?4- 
tuZeh-kan-nan he was made to step forward; 
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?6°-be-poh-kwizeh-ma:° fruit was brought 
down the river as flotsam; ?°6°-¢é-ma-fawe- 
kanuh he was slapped to the ground; ?6:-hén- 
hi?-hi-?an he liked to talk about the war 
?6--hé-pan-hian he liked beasts of burden 
(horses, oxen, etc.); ?6°-k”a-xwereh-pizeh- 
megeh he was loaned a rifle; ?6°-nah-pa-t6:- 
winuh he was made to cultivate a field; 
?6-péh-Sareh-hé-an he was made prepared for 
the deer dance; ?6°-pu-fo-ma?-éé- he was 
pinched in the buttox; ?6--tun-kan-hi-?an he 
likes to read; ?6°-xo-cq-3i?a-té: she was 
chosen the marriage witness (“the marriage 
mother’). 

Verbs with prefixed pronoun: ?6n. ?6n-ci- 
3oh-ké?wan his knife was sharpened for him; 
?6n-pavah-mah-kén-nan bread was placed in 
his hands; ?6n-pin-bé--povi-kan plum blos- 
soms were brought to him; ?6n-p6°-ta:-ta-ku? 
the path was sketched for him; ?6n-sa-wo-nin- 
nYun-8a° beautiful dance partners were found 
for him; ?6n-seéweh-t6--kanin-ma: pottery 
makers were brought to him; ?6n-so-foh-teh- 
pireh he was given verbal trouble (i.e. he had 
difficulty defending himself in an argument); 
?6n-Sareh-xa?ki--n¥an dance songs were taught 
to him; 

Verbs with prefixed pronoun: ?(n-buwa- 
Kara-ciwe-ko- he has a piece of piki bread fry- 
ing on the oven; ?(n-nah-pa--t6--keweh his 
cultivation job is done; ?tin-pa:-towa-xqwab- 
oreh he forgot his society name; ?Qn-po-suwa- 
xoh-tah water is being heated for him; ?dn- 
xtin-nah-pah-sa: his corn was cultivated. 

Four pre-final verb stems. Verbs with 
prefixed pronoun: ?6°. ?6:-bé:-x6°-poh- 
kwizeh-ma: branches of fruit were brought 
down to river as flotsam; ?6°-hé--pan-piwe- 
hj-an he liked to see good beasts of burden 
(horses, oxen, elc.); ?6°-k¥q-x*ereh-pireh- 
hi-an he likes to clean his rifle. 

Verbs with prefixed pronoun: 7i. ?i-f6- 
xwén-su-t6-togeh he applied himself to the 
task of loosening his hair; ?i-pu-fo-ma?-¢é-- 
kirih he took a firm pinching grip in the 
buttox. 

Verbs with prefixed pronoun: na. na-caw4- 
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pireh-pa?-Kewe-k6- he lay in bed with a 
fever ; na-k*q-x”ereh-ta-tun-t6- he heard the 
sound of a rifle. 

Verbs with prefixed pronouns: ?6n, and 
‘in. ?6n-xén-tu-k4n-tanin-3a° a letter calling 
him into the war was brought to him; ?tn-pé-- 
pivi sé--xo-Gah he has deer meat stew-cooking. 

Five pre-final verb stems. Verbs with pre- 
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fixed pronouns: 7i, and na. ?i-hiwoh-pi?- 
hen-pin-nan-ke? he secured bad war magic; 
na-ci-%oh-pah-?a?ra-tan-po"* he won the 
knive game; na-an-toh-ky-ta-da-pé-* he 
wanted to sell shoes. 

Six pre-final verb stem example: ?i-tex”a- 
na-po-téhpa-t6-?in-kan he brought adobe brick 
layers. 








DID THE YAHGAN INDIANS OF TIERRA DEL FUEGO SPEAK 
AN ESKIMO TONGUE? 


DIAMOND JENNESS 


Orrawa, CANADA 


0. Introduction 

1. Yahgan phonology 
2. Grammar 

3. Vocabulary 


0. Last September a friend lent me, while 
I was laid up in hospital, the recently- 
published autobiography of E. Lucas 
Bridges, Uttermost Part of the Earth. Lucas 
Bridges was born and brought up among the 
Yahgan Indians of Tierra del Fuego, whose 
language he evidently spoke quite fluently. 
As I read his book, dispassionately, I was 
struck by the number of native words (most 
of them place names or personal names) that 
possessed a strong Eskimo flavour. The very 
name of his birth-place, Ushuaia, sounded 
Eskimo (ushuk is a familiar Eskimo noun, 
and ayak a common noun-suffix); and the 
expression paiakoala people of the paiak or 
beach, recalled the name of the Point Hope 
Eskimos of Alaska, tikeragmiut people of the 
tikerak or point. 

As soon as I left the hospital, therefore, I 
consulted the works of Bridges’ father, the 
first missionary in the region, who had trans- 
lated into Yahgan part of the New Testa- 
ment, published an article on Yahgan gram- 
mar, and compiled an extensive dictionary 
which was printed in Austria later by F. 
Hestermann. The following observations are 
based on a brief examination of the grammar 
and dictionary.! 


1Thomas Bridges: Yamana-English Diction- 
ary, edited by Dr. Ferdinand Hestermann and 
Dr. Martin Gusinde, Médling, 1933; and T. 
Bridges: A few Notes on the Structure of Yahgan, 
Journal of the Royal Anthropoiogical Institute, 
Vol. XXIII, 1894, pp. 53-80. I am indebted to 
Dr. Henry Collins for securing me the loan of the 
dictionary from the library of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 


1. Yahgan appears to contain no sounds, 
or almost none, that are not present also in 
one or other of the Eskimo dialects of Alaska. 
Like the more southern of these dialects, it 
tends to use affricatives rather than stops: 
e.g. it lacks the velar k universal from Bering 
Strait to Greenland, though the correspond- 
ing affricative, the ch of German ach, is 
extremely common. It also combines con- 
sonants like sh and g which most Eskimo 
dialects separate by a vowel. Yet it resembles 
Eskimo in never glottalizing its consonants, 
and in rejecting harsh combinations like tn 
and mshk which are so common in Indian 
languages, including that of the Ona who 
were the Yahgan’s next-door neighbours. 


2. In Yahgan, as in Eskimo, substantives 
and verbs, the principal parts of speech, 
tend to merge into one another. Pronouns 
are declined like nouns, and numerous 
suffixes attached to substantives and verbs 
supply the place of adjectives, adverbs and 
prepositions. The few real adjectives appear 
to be merely the word stems without their 
verbal or nominal endings. Bridges lists a 
number of adverbs and prepositions indicat- 
ing place or direction, but these are plainly 
substantives and often declined as sub- 
stantives. Thus ushpan last, behind, is simply 
the noun ushpa lower part of the back, with 
the suffix n. In all these respects Yahgan 
resembles Eskimo. The Eskimo word for 
behind, for example, is tunuani, the locative 
case of the noun tunua 7ts back. 

There is no gender in Eskimo, but nouns 
are inflected for person, number and case. 
Yahgan too has no gender, and inflects for 
number and case; but for person it uses a 
personal pronoun before the noun instead of 
a suffix after it. Thus whereas Eskimo says 
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nuliaga my wife, where it is the suffix ga that 
signifies my, Yahgan says haua my, tukum 
wife. It may be worth noting that in this 
respect it agrees not only with English, but 
with the language of the neighbouring Ona 
Indians. 

Yahgan, like Eskimo, recognizes three 
numbers, singular, dual and plural, indi- 
cated by suffixes which in Eskimo, and 
perhaps also in Yahgan, are modified accord- 
ing to case. The unmodified Yahgan suffixes 
appear to be pai (dual) and ndaian or simply 
an (plural); the corresponding ones in 
Eskimo are k (dual) and t (plural). 

The two languages show a rather closer 
parallelism in case. Bridges, misled probably 
by English grammar, says that Yahgan has 
three cases, a nominative, a possessive and 
an objective; but Hestermann, who pub- 
lished his dictionary, showed that this was 
an over-simplification. Hestermann himself 
distinguishes, at least in pronouns, two 
nominative forms, which he calls ‘absolut’ 
and ‘conjunkt’ (thus J say can be either hai 
kutana or ha kutan); but he found it difficult 
to explain why in some cases the nominative 
form seemed to be the same as the posses- 
sive. Here we can gain a clue, perhaps, from 
Eskimo, which has two nominative forms, 
an absolutive and a relative, the former used 
with intransitive verbs, and the relative, 
which is identical with the possessive or 
genitive, used with transitive verbs. Bridges’ 
grammar seems to support the same dis- 
tinction in Yahgan, for he lists hauanchi as 
being both the possessive and the objective 
form of the word for this. A close study of his 
translations from the New Testament might 
settle this question. 

Eskimo has other cases besides the nomi- 
native and the possessive or genitive; and so 
also, apparently, has Yahgan. In Eskimo 
there are six, viz. a locative for place where, 
a terminalis for motion towards, a vialis for 
motion through, an ablative for motion 
from, a modalis to denote means or instru- 
ment, and a similaris to indicate likeness. In 
Yahgan there seems to be clear evidence for 


five of these cases, and possibly for all six. 
Consider the following, in which Yahgan 
forms will be indicated by Y. and Eskimo 
forms will be indicated by E? 

Locative, E. ighumi in the house (iglu), Y. 
akan (akar); terminalis, E. iglumun to the 
house, Y. akatiipai; ablative, E. iglumin 
from the house, Y. uralum from the west 
(ura); modalis, E. ighumik with the house, Y. 
auiaki with a stone (aui); similaris, E. 
iglutun like a house, Y. auitaf like a stone; 
vialis, E. iglukun through a house, Y. urakun 
in(?) the west. 

There can hardly be any doubt about the 
parallelism in the first five cases; but whether 
there is a vialis case in Yahgan is uncertain. 
Bridges gives the meaning in or un to the 
suffix kun which appears, not only in urakun 
above, but in five or six other words denoting 
direction; that is to say, he makes the suffix 
another locative, not a vialis. 

Let us pass on now to the verbs. Here the 
resemblances are equally striking. Both 
languages make the same distinction be- 
tween transitive and intransitive verbs, the 
former changing according to the person and 
number of both subject and object, the 
intransitive changing for subject only. 
Eskimo carries out the pattern more com- 
pletely than Yahgan, which, in intransitive 
verbs at least, inflects for number in the 
third person only. 

Like Eskimo, again, Yahgan inflects ac- 
cording to mood and tense, and its moods 
and tenses coincide very closely with Eskimo 
ones. What this means can be seen from 
Bridges’ conjugation of the intransitive 
forms of the Yahgan verb for give. He lists 
the first, second and third person forms, 
singular, dual and plural, for the indicative 
mood; the interrogative mood (present, past 
and future) ; the imperative; the subjunctive, 


2 The Eskimo forms are taken from Jenness, 
D. Eskimo Language, Report of the Canadian 
Arctic Expedition 1913-1918, Vol. XV. To facili- 
tate comparison, I have simplified the spellings of 
both Eskimo and Yahgan words without, I hope, 
mutilating either. 
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present and past (in Eskimo these are usually 
called subjunctive and conjunctive re- 
spectively); the negative form, and the par- 
ticiple. Eskimo has all these moods and 
tenses, although its inflections are different, 
and it uses suffixes only, whereas Yahgan 
in some cases has prefixes. 

Besides conjugating an intransitive verb, 
Bridges gives half a dozen examples of 
transitive forms which indicate that they 
also differentiate according to mood and 
tense, just as they do in Eskimo. But how 
complicated this is becoming. You have one 
form for J put it in, another for J put two 
things in, a third for I put more than two 
things in; and so on for thou puttest it in, 
thou puttest two things in, put two things in 
(imperative), etc. Can chance alone have 
impelled both Eskimo and Yahgan to adopt 
this complicated system? 

Let me add two parallels of a more de- 
tailed character. To express doubt, or our 
word perhaps, Yahgan inserts an affix -le 
between the pronominal subject and the 
verb proper; thus ha-le-la-kataka-a I perhaps 
also will go. At Barrow, Alaska, the Eskimos 
indicate doubt with the two syllables la and 
lu separated by the mood ending; thus 
qai-la-gama-lu come perhaps I may. You may 
say that this is a mere coincidence. But now 
compare the following Yahgan verb forms 
with the corresponding forms in the Eskimo 
dialect of Barrow: 

Y. ikimipikina he will put in the two 
things, E. ikipagik; Y. igimumisil*® they 
(pl.) put in the things, E. ikiumisigit if they 
put in the things (subj. mood); Y. kitanami- 
siti-de* they (pl.) have said, E. oqautamisigit 
when they told him (conjunctive mood). Is it 
also a coincidence that these forms should 


3 Hestermann, from whom these Yahgan forms 
are taken (IJAL 5.167, 1929), thinks that we have 
here a ‘trial’? number, making four numbers in 
verbs, though there are only three in nouns. I 
wonder, however, whether his ‘‘trial”’ is not like 
the Eskimo 3rd person reflexive, which has a 
rather similar ending and is used in subordinate 
clauses when the subject is the same as in the 
principal clause. 
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resemble one another in stems, in endings 
and in meanings? 


3. Parallels in vocabulary seemed less 
obvious than parallels in grammer, yet 
they too appeared more numerous than 
should result from pure chance. Here are 
some examples. If a few of them seem of 
doubtful validity, they should be weighed 
against others that suggest a certain 
regularity. 

Y. kanna who, E. kina; Y. kainna whose, 
E. kia; Y. kisi summer, E. kiak hot weather; 
Y. ka (prefix meaning up), kagaia to go, 
come, get up; E. q& top, surface, qagitka he 
lays it on top, qakittoq he reaches the summit. 
Y. kala bucket, pail, E. qallun dipper, ladle; 
Y. kata come, E. qairoq he comes; Y. kimaim 
arm of man, wing of bird, E. qavoq upper 
arm; Y. kulaka hip, E. qussiq hip; Y. giita 
crack, hole, E. qopaq crack, fissure; Y. galia 
abdomen, E. qalasiq navel; Y. kipaiasha 
eastern shore, E. qava east. 

In the following words Yahgan initial h 
seems to correspond to Eskimo initial k or q: 

Y. hasha voice, E. qati; Y. hani north 
wind, E. qanangnaq; Y. hag-un egg, E. 
qayangngox (Nunivak Is.); Y. hiita neck, 
E. qutuk collarbone, qungasiq neck; Y. hal-i- 
chin axe, E. qatqavaq; Y. hata(n) loose, as 
stone in wall, E. qasutka he loosens it; Y. 
hosh-kona to drip on, E. kisiq drop. 

In the following words Yahgan initial w 
seems to correspond to Eskimo initial k or q: 

Y. wakur urine, E, qoiq; Y. wam louse, 
E. komak; Y. wagun up, over, E. qa top, 
surface; Y. wanii-ma swan, E. qugruk swan, 
or kangoq snow-goose; Y. wulat(a) to untie a 
knot, E. qiliqtoq tt is tied. 

In the following Yahgan h may corre- 
spond to Eskimo s: 

Y. hinnakan brink; edge of sea, E. sena 
the edge of anything, Y. hannii-ka shoreward, 
K. samma down there, sanmun seaward; Y. 
hakila ice, E. siku. 

In the following Yahgan ush may corre- 
spond to Eskimo is or it: 

Y. ushkt: smoke, steam, E. isiq smoke; Y. 
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ushkuf extremity, end, E. isuk end; Y. 
ushkush-ii heel of foot, E. isigaq foot; Y. 
ushpa rump, E. itiq rectum. 

Other parallels are: 

Y. yash hand, E. ajgaq; Y. tiunna 
tracks, footprints, E. tumi track, trail; Y. 
tiin-un tooth, tusk, E. tuloriaq canine tooth; 
Y. pita hole, hollow, valley, E. putu hole; Y. 
dau-uka shoulder-blade, KE. tui shoulder, 
shoulder-blade; Y. chilla again, E. suli; Y. 
chipi whetstone, E. sillin; Y. tlamb-ina to 
touch with tongue, KE. ulu tongue; Y. ia man, 
E. yuk, inuk; Y. auan wnlike, different, E. 
alta different, another; Y. drin-a springtime, 
E. auraq summer; Y. tara-ku twilight, E. 
uvdlaq morning; Y. shikan legs below knee, 
E. sitqoq knee; Y. shaiina warm, E. salaroq 
he suffers from the heat; Y. aimasiii to skin, 
flay, E. amiq a skin; Y. lipan-oana to blow, 
E. supiga he blows it; Y. ingga over there in the 
north, KE. ika, inga over there, ikarnaq a north 
wind; Y. sima fresh water, E. imiq. 

I must confess that the correspondences in 
vocabulary are not by any means as close or 
as numerous as I had hoped to find them, 
considering the marked similarities in gram- 


mar. Yet, if Yahgan really is related to 
Eskimo genetically, as I suspect, or had 
borrowed from that tongue, its speakers must 
surely have severed all contacts with their 
linguistic kindred for at least as long as the 
Aleuts, that is to say, for at least 3000 years 
and probably longer. And when we reflect on 
the remoteness of Tierra del Fuego, and the 
manifold influences of every kind to which 
its inhabitants must have been subjected 
before they reached that isolated region, we 
should not expect their speech to preserve 
much outward resemblance to that spoken 
in an equally remote region on the other 
side of the globe. I myself feel that there are 
enough resemblances, even in vocabulary, to 
support the theory of some relationship be- 
tween Yahgan and Eskimo; and I look for- 
ward to seeing that relationship confirmed 
by further researches into the structure of 
the Yahgan tongue. Until now it has been 
accounted a linguistic family distinct from 
all others. Consequently, if a relationship 
with Eskimo is confirmed, ethnologists will 
be faced with a most fascinating problem of 
diffusion, 








COOS-TAKELMA-PENUTIAN COMPARISONS 


EDWARD Sapir{ AND Morris SwaDESsH 


1. Introduction 

1.1. Date of manuscript 

1.2. Description 

1.3. Phonology 

1.4. Why withheld 

1.5. Symbols and arrangement . 
2. Sapir’s comparisons 


1. The Coos-Takelma-Penutian compari- 
sons presented here were made by Edward 
Sapir. Morris Swadesh has prepared them 
for publication and has provided the intro- 
ductory information and discussion. 

1.1. Sapir’s manuscript, which now forms 
part of the Franz Boas Collection of the 
American Philosophical Society, evidently 
dates back to about 1914, the publication 
year of Leo J. Frachtenberg’s Coos, An 
Illustrative Sketch, Extract from Handbook 
of American Indian Languages (BAE-B 
40.2.297-429). It surely represents an im- 
portant part, though far from all, of the 
lexical evidence Sapir refers to in A Charac- 
teristic Penutian Form of Stem (IJAL 
2.58-67), published in 1921. In this article 
he concurs with Frachtenberg’s suggestion 
of Penutian affinities of 
languages, stating: 


certain Oregon 


All this is very interesting to me, as it chimes 
with conclusions or hypotheses I had arrived at 
independently. On the appearance of Frachten- 
berg’s Coos grammar it soon became clear to me 
that the morphological and lexical resemblances 
between Takelma and Coos were too numerous and 
fundamental to be explained away by accident 
or plausibly accounted for by borrowing. The 
appearance of Frachtenberg’s Siuslaw material 
has only tended to confirm this impression, 
further, to make it perfectly obvious that Coos 
and Siuslaw, as Frachtenberg announces, are 
divergent representatives of a single linguistic 
stock. Meanwhile comparisons of Takelma, Coos, 
and Siuslaw with Dixon and Kroeber’s Penutian 
group of California (Costanoan, Miwok, Yokuts, 
Wintun, and Maidu disclosed an astonishing num- 
ber of both lexical and morphological correspond- 


ences.... In spite of our slight knowledge of 
most of the Californian languages involved, I 
succeeded in getting together what I believe to 
be a quite respectable mass of evidence tending to 
unite the southern languages with those of Oregon 
into a large and highly differentiated ‘“‘stock”’. 


In the same article Sapir refers to evidence 
for still further Penutian relationships. It is 
possible that other manuscripts will yet be 
discovered containing this material. Much of 
it may have been in the form of marginal 
annotations made by Sapir in books and re- 
prints, like those compiled in Comparative 
Penutian Glosses by Edward Sapir, in the 
Boas Collection. 

1.2. The present manuscript consists of 
13 pages 8 x 11, handwritten in Sapir’s usual 
small writing. There are 152 numbered 
groups of cognates, with columns for Coos, 
Takelma, Penutian. There is no other title. 
At least two shades of ink are distinguishable, 
a dark blue for all but set 152, and a lighter 
blue for the latter and for additions to the 
first 151 sets. Since the additions include 
items in the Coos column marked “Mil.” 
(that is Miluk dialect of Coos) and four 
annotations of ‘see L.U.’ (that is, Lower 
Umpqua or Siuslaw), one may infer that the 
main list was made before and the added 
notes after the appearance of Frachtenberg’s 
Coos and Siuslawan sketches. The original 
Coos items must then have been based on 
Frachtenberg’s Coos Texts, which appeared 
in 1913. This assumption is corroborated by 
the fact that Sapir’s copy of Coos Texts has 
marginal glosses of Takelma comparisons in 
what seems to be the same ink as the manu- 
script list, and there are ‘L.U.’ annotations 
in the lighter ink. All the foregoing observa- 
tions on the ink used in the manuscript were 
made by inspection only. The identifications 
seem for the most part quite obvious, 
except for those parts of the manuscript 
which have been most affected by light. 
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Besides the entry numbers the manuscript 
has a set of check marks varying with a 
diagonal criss-cross at a few points. Sapir 
used such marks to register a later critical 
reexamination of his work. That is, at some 
time after he had made the list, he must 
have gone through it again, with constant 
reference to the sources, checking the entries 
which seemed plausible and putting the 
criss-cross by the ones that on reflection 
seem improbable. During this process he 
would often insert additions to the original 
material. In the present manuscript, we find 
that the criss-cross sometimes confirms and 
sometimes overrides an earlier hesitancy re- 
flected by parenthesized question mark or 
annotations (e.g. in 57 after the Yokuts 
form: “perhaps better to Tak. -ha-n, 
no. 55”). Three asterisks between entries 55 
and 56 may be a pause mark, showing where 
Sapir had temporarily stopped in _ his 
check-up. A short horizontal line between 86 
and 87 is evidently another pause mark. 

1.3. The manuscript does not include any 
full analysis of phonological relationships. 
However, one finds phonological notes at 
various points. Some of these merit general 
comment. The occurrence of Yokuts d for 
earlier | is indicated or implied in a number 
of places (8, 9, 19, 50, 54, 71, 72, 74, 78, 79, 
83, 84, 87, 94, 95); Newman’s work! has 
since shown that this is a regular dialectal 
development in Wikchamni, while the other 
dialects preserve the lateral. In two cases (10, 
23) we have Wintun 4%, Takelma s recon- 
structed to t; item 7, disregarding the first 
Coos form (Hanis dialect), suggests that 
t or X might be a better reconstruction. The 
development of Takelma x from earlier s is 
posited in 11, 35, 41, 61, 75, 99, 121, 123. The 
origin of Takelma s from earlier c is suggested 
in 129. This fits in with the fact that Takelma 
has no ¢ even though it has s and the com- 
bination s?, the latter being pronounced as a 
glottalized affricate. Sapir’s idea was evi- 
dently that pre-Takelma s changed to x, 


1 See Stanley S. Newman, Yokuts, Viking Fund 
Publications in Anthropology 2 (1944), p. 16. 


coinciding with original x, and that new 
instances of s developed out of older c and ch. 
The evidence in general seems to bear out 
Sapir’s theory, but the proof is complicated 
by the presence of more than one s-sound in 
Yokuts, Coos and perhaps other Penutian 
languages, and by the existence of two 
x-sounds in Coos and Siuslaw. Robert Shafer 
has attempted a clarification of Penutian k 
and x-sounds,? but he does not fully suc- 
ceed; his material is insufficient in quantity 
and does not properly distinguish between 
probable cognates and similarities which 
might have resulted from borrowing. How- 
ever, the problem may be expected to yield 
to patient research in the future. 

Where Sapir gives two or more spellings 
for a word, they may be variant phonetic 
recordings of one and the same form, dialect 
variants (as in Yokuts), or functional vari- 
ants (e.g. verb stem and aorist stem in 
Takelma). The first kind of variation is here 
eliminated to the extent possible by using 
phonemic spellings. The other two types 
have been retained because of their value in 
tracing phonological relationships. 

For Yokuts it was desirable and easily 
possible, by consulting Newman’s mono- 
graph and with additional data kindly pro- 
vided by Newman, to specify the dialect of 
most of the cited forms. Where Sapir gives a 
single form and it coincides with the Yawel- 
mani dialect, it has been labeled Yawelmani 
(Yy). Where Sapir’s form is from another 
dialect or includes more than one dialect, the 
Yawelmani has been added after Sapir’s 
Yokuts entry. 

1.4. Why did Sapir not publish his Coos- 
Takelma-Penutian evidence?? The answer is 
perhaps suggested by the following remarks 
(IJAL 2.59, 1921): 


Unfamiliarity with Alsea (Yakonan) and 
Kalapuya made it impossible for me to follow 





2? Penutian, IJAL, 13.205-19 (1947). 

3 Some of Sapir’s comparisons and structural 
observations are included in L. S. Freelander, 
The Relationship of Mixe to the Penutian Family, 
IJAL 6.28-33 (1930). 
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the chain of evidence geographically. Neverthe- 
less, Chinookan points of contact soon manifested 
themselves too persistently to be brushed aside. 
After hesitating for a long while to take up seri- 
ously the possibility of affiliating Chinook, one 
of the most isolated and morphologically 
specialized languages in America, with the 
Penutian languages of Oregon, I now find myself 
forced by the evidence to admit such an affiliation 
as not only possible but decidedly probable. . . 

The greatest surprise was still awaiting me. 
Tsimshian ... Should it be possible to demon- 
strate (and I am fairly sanguine that it can be 
demonstrated) that Tsimshian is a detached 
northern offshoot of Penutian, we would be com- 
pelled to face a most interesting fact in linguistic 
differentiation and in the distribution of American 
tribes. 

These comments show that Sapir con- 
sidered the Coos-Takelma-Penutian rela- 
tionship to be part of a larger grouping which 
he felt could be demonstrated. Evidently he 
was awaiting the appearance of Kalapuya 
data and was hoping to work out in detail 
the relationship of Chinookan and Tsim- 
shian. He felt sufficiently sure of himself to 
publicly state his theory, but perhaps he 
thought it well to wait with the specific 
lexical data until he could present the evi- 
dence for the fuller picture. The case would 
then be comparable to that of Sapir’s theory 
relating Na-dene and Sino-Tibetan.* When 
students asked Sapir why he did not publish 
his evidence for this connection, he said it 
might be better to hold off until he had 
worked out and published the full details of 
Athapaskan phonology. However, in retro- 
spect, one can only regret that this material 
was not published long ago. 

1.5. Sapir’s 1914 orthography is here 
modernized and spellings are given in 
phonemicized form to the extent possible. In 
the case of Takelma, we take the aspirates 
to be clusters of stop with h and the glot- 
talized to be clusters with glottal stop; 
Takelma accent is here reduced, with reason- 
able justification inferred from Sapir’s de- 

4See discussion (by Morris Swadesh) of 


Athapaskan and Sino-Tibetan by Robert Shafer, 
IJAL 18.178-81 (1952). 
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scription,® to two types, a normal accent (’) 
with tonal variations according to position 
in the word, and a rising or sustained long 
accent (‘) occurring on long vowels or on 
vowel-sonant groups in contrast to falling 
tone for the normal accent in this position. 

Points of phonetic usage: x is for back 
velar spirant, ¢ is for sibilant affricate (ts), 
4 for shibilant affricate, double letters are 
used for long vowels, r is for voiced velar 
spirant (in Coos). The languages are abbrevi- 
ated by using the first letter for Takelma, 
Coos, Siuslawan, Yokuts, Wintun, the first 
two letters for Chinook, Miwok, Maidu, 
Mukne (Costanoan—Freelander’s term). Yy 
is used for the Yawelmani dialect of Yokuts. 

For convenience in printing, Sapir’s 
columnar arrangement of the manuscript 
has been dropped. Sapir’s diagonal cross for 
improbable comparisons is retained, his 
check marks are omitted. His parenthetic 
question marks, also indicating doubt, are 
retained but are placed after rather than 
before the entry. Other than in such matters 
of arrangement, punctuation and phonetic 
symbols, the materials are given as listed by 
Sapir. 


2. 1. T kuu-x-wife (?) (see 8); Mi kule, 
kulei wife, woman, Ma kiila woman. 2. C 
k¥aaxak bow; T gal? bow; Mi kono, W kul-sak 
bow. 3. C walwal knife; T wiili-knife; Mi 
hulaya knife. 4. ttiu good (aor. tuuwuu-k- to 
be good); Mi towi-s good. *5. C asoo again, 
asoow-is second; Mi os(s)a, otta two. 6. C 
e?n-eea mother, niika mother!; T hin-, ni- 
mother; W nen-uau, nenin, Ma ne, Mu ana 
mother. 7. C auut nose, Miluk lin-nuuq; T 
sin-, sinii-x- nose; W Xinik, suno, Y tiipiik 
nose, Yy tinik. 8. C helta tongue; T ela 
tongue; Ma eni, W tahal, Mi le-mtep, le-tip, 
Mu las, lase, lasa, Y talxat, ?aladis, m-ada-t 
tongue, Yy talxat tongue, ?aalat- to lick. 
9. C kxla leg; T kvel- leg; W koli leg 
(<*kvili ?), Mu kolo, koro foot, Mi kollo 


5 Takelma, Handbook of American Indian Lan- 
guages, 40.2.17-18 (1922). 
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foot, Y kada-§a lower leg, Yy kalassa?. 10. C 
Miluk 4il-li leg; T sal- foot (<*tal-?); W 
Xel-ma (< “*tel-?). 

11. T xtu?n night (for x:s, cf. xi water 
below); W sinol night. 12. T bée sun, day. 
poo now, today; Ma poko sun, W po day, 
Y ?opo-do sun, ?op-di day, Yy ?op moon. 
13. T ndox rain-, W luha rain. 14. T p?ii fire; 
W po fire. 15. T s?4aw lake; W ahi lake. 
16. T s6m mountain (<*tom?); W tod, 4oX 
mountain. 17. T tan rock; W Son rock. 18. C 
{ximl black bear; T xamk grizzly bear; W 
filai bear, grizely bear. 19. T -s?il red; W 
tulu-ka, tede-kit red. 20. C lori good; W 
laiyok good. 

21. T ma thou; W mi thou. [see 47]. 22. T 
pam- up, pam-is sky; W panti-be wp, panti 
on, upon. 23. tqanX- (?) [to hit, to strike with 
instrument]; T saansan-, sana- to fight with, 
spear; W Xila to shoot (<*tana?). 24. T -t 
present participle, adjective suffix; W -u-t 
future participle, -t adjective suffix with sub- 
jective noun, Ma -do- present participle. 
25. T -khi?, -ki? if; W -kila conditional. 
26. C -uu interrogative suffix; W -wi inter- 
rogative. 27. T -de?, the? J (intr.), future 
-tee, -thee; W -da J, Mi -t, -te J, me, my. 
28. C iin not; T ?anii? not; W eleu 
(<*ene-u?), Y am, Yy ?ohom, Mi (E.) ela. 
29. T yaan-, yana- to go; W hara to go. 30. T 
painx hunger; W bira to be hungry. 

31. C tk- to kick; T tkuuntkan-, tkuun- 
to kick; W uow(a) to kick. 32. -eenii reciprocal 
verb suffix, -inii (relatives) to one another; T 
-an- reciprocal verb suffix; W -pu-ra re- 
ciprocal verb suffix (?). 33. T ?al- to (?), 
ka-nan in; W el in, into. 34. T pay- out of 
house (vb. prefix); W pat out. 35. C yipsn 
three (?) (see S [Siinx]); T xipini three; Ma 
sapwi three, Yy soopin, Mu kapan, kaphan, 
kapxan three. 36. C Suui- to set fire to, uil- to 
burn, uweel fire; T -s?iiliiii-, -s?iil- to set fire 
to, to catch fire; Ma sa, Y ?ofit, Yy ?osit, 
Mu §oto fire. 37. C mee human being; Mu 
ama person, Ma mai-dii /ndian, mai-ki boy, 
Y may person. 38. T yap?& person; W 
yapaitu person, Ma yepi man, husband. 39. T 


tak-ax- head; Mu taxa-{ head. 40. C x*illux* 
head (?); T ?iilii-k?-i- hair of head; Mu ut, 
uri, uli hair, Yy ?otow head, Ma ono head. 

41. C §i to drink; T xi water; Mu si water, 
Ma sewi river, Mi kik water. 42. C Xipia 
arrow; Mu tep-s, temo-x, emo arrow. 43. C 
lqawe to die; T lohoy-, loho- to die; Mu 
laku- dead. 44. C cimsimt to sleep (plur., 
redupl. <*tim-t or reformed from *intim > 
*t-intim); Mu eten, eyen, etin-i to sleep, Mi 
eu, Y ?entim, Yy ?entam a sleep-inducing 
substance. (Is Esselen acin- after all merely 
borrowed from Costanoan?). 45. T ti inter- 
rogative enclitic; Mi mau-ti who? hi-ti 
what? Ma -de interrogative, Y ti enclitic, 
Mu -sa, -s (< *-ti). 46. C n- 7; T -?n I—him, 
-n (fut.) I—him; Ma ni J, W ni, Yy na?. 
47. T ma thou; Mu me, men, mene, Mi mi, 
Yy ma?, W mi, Ma mi thou. 48. C Xtaa 
earth (?) (see S [Ka?ay]); T tka earth; Ma 
kau ground. 49. Ch -k-, -x- my; T ki J, -te-k, 
-t-k my, k6om we; Mu ka, kan, kana J, Mi 
kanni J, -ka, -ka-n my. 50. C -en numeral 
suffix so and so many times; T -n, -(t)4n 
adverbial numeral suffix; Mu -na adverbial 
numeral suffix, Ma -nini, Y -d,-l, Yy -?... il’. 

51. C puux*- to spout; T phoophaw-, 
phoow- to blow; Ma bé to blow. 52. T mend 
bear; Y moloy bear, Ma méde brown bear. 
53. T maan- to count; Ma -mak- to know, 
count, measure. 54. C -enii to do, to make 
something; T -(a)n(a)- causative verb suffix; 
Mi -ne causative, Y -la, -da causative (for 
1 < n, ef. no. 50), Yy -aala. 55. C -n, -ni-, 
-eene plural element found in few nouns (e.g. 
mee-n human beings, ceey-eene small pl., 
ye-ni-xet short pl.)-—its irregularity and 
rarity show it to be survival from remote 
past; T -ha-n, -an noun plural (not very 
frequent); Y -n, -in plural of pronouns, -in 
numeral collective, W -l dual of pronouns, 
-li-t dual obj., -le-t plur. obj., -li-n dual pos., 
-le-n plur. pos., Ma -nono many (?). 

56. C -e, -ii petrified noun plural (e.g. 
tummeei-e old men, timil-ii men, keneeyes-e 
hunchbacks); -a petrified noun plural (e.g. 
aXimaq-a big pl.); Y -i, -a noun plural (for 
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Y ablaut, e.g. ?onmid: ?onemad-i, cf. C 
toomiX: tummeed-e, knes: keneeyes-e), Yy 
-i, -a subject case with plural stems. *57. C 
hinna so and so many each; Y -hin collective 
(e.g. yapkan-hin many trees) (perhaps better 
to T -ha-n, no. 55). 58. T ?uukv- to drink; 
Yy ?ugun- to drink, Mu ukis, Mi uhu. 59. T 
ka that (indef.); Y ka that (vis.), Mii-ka that. 
60. C t that there, ta so, such, te- article with 
pos. pronoun; T ii-ta (ka) that yonder; Y ta 
that (inv.), Yy ta that. ; 

61. C -is noun suffix (often suffixed to 
verb stems: Keey-is language Kee-c he spoke), 
-s, -t-s, -en-is nouns of quality; T -(a)x 
infinitive (often used as verbal noun: S 
?ipn-Ax speech); Mu -s noun-forming from 
verb stems (e.g. niu-s language < niu to 
speak), W -s verbal noun suf., Mi -s noun 
ending (?), Y -o{ noun suf. 62. C -ne zt is (e.g. 
n-ne it is I); T -(a)n-, -in- petrified intransi- 
tive suffix; Y -in- intrans. (?), Mi -ne, -fie in- 
transitive verbifying. 63. C ii-ta emphatic 
particle; ii-ta(ka) that; Mi i-, i-ni, i-sa, i-mo, 
i-ka, i-ti that. 64. T -n noun ending (e.g. 
yiwi-n speech < yiw to speak); Ma -n in- 
finitive ending. 65. T -4?n person, people of; 
Yy -? ... inin people of. 66. C axaax maternal 
uncle.; T has- -maternal uncle; Y ?agaS 
mother’s brother, Yy ?aagas. 67. C uintain 
eyebrow; Y uimesid eyebrows and lashes. 
68. C cneex beard; Y samo{ beard, Yy 
daamut. 69. C k*in-c throat, neck, k¥in- to 
swallow (Coos kw: T k”, cf. k*ees-is wind, T 
kwaélt); T k¥en- neck; Yy ?oogun, Ma kuyi 
neck. *70. Kpene wings, feathers; Y pa?ada 
fur feathers (?). 

71. T telk-an buttocks; Y teda anus, Yy 
tooto?. 72. T nihwik~ black bear; Y du?uxun 
bear (<*lu?uxu-). 73. teec lice (see S); T 
tela louse (?); Y tehet head louse, Yy ti?it. 
74. T ldap leaf; Y dapdap leaf (<*lap-). 
75. T bix-4l moon (?) (x < §); Y ?upi§ moon 
(cf. sun), Yy ?op. *76. C tqeen soot; Y uehen 
fog. 77. T tk*& thunder; Y taka?a thunder. 
78. C-lahi-is earth; Y diipiit earth (< *liipiit). 
79. T hokv-al, -hék~h-al hole (<*-fok*al); 
Y §ogod hole (<*{ogol), Yy sogol. 80. T 
tkism- green; Y uii?imat green. 
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81. T -tkém black; Y uimgutan black. 
82. T mii now, then (particle); Yy ?ama? and 
then, then. 83. C liixlii to pass out, to pass by, 
landing place; Y day (<*lay), lay to step, to 
kick. 84. C al-§ toy; T loo-l-, loo- to play, 
loo-si toy; Y do to play (<*lo). 85. C tooh-, 
tous- to hit, strike; T t?omom-, toom- to hit, 
kill; Y do battle, (?), do§ to beat, overcome 
(?), Ma -tul- to break flat thing (?), tup-, tus- 
to break (cf. 117). 86. C Xou- to eat; Y duy to 
eat (< *luy). 87. T -(a)l-, -“lha- continuative, 
frequentative; Y -ad (<*-al) continuative, 
-li frequentative. 88. C maux- to chew (up) 
(cf. Ch); Y mék to swallow, Yy meeki-. 
x89. C nix(t)- to touch; Yy niti- to squeeze 
with hand. 90. C tou- to fall; Y ?ot- to fall. 

*91. C ta- to come in; Y tax- to come. 92. C 
fanx- to shake (see S); T s?elel-, s?eel- to 
rattle (?); Y tanit to shake. 93. C uau- to come 
apart, to pull apart; Yy tatay- to break, Y taw 
to overcome. 94. T helel-, heel- to sing; Y 
?iidiik-, Yy ilik- to sing. 95. C welex- to 
stoop, to lie down; Y wodo to dodge (< *wolo), 
Yy wolooyee-. 96. C w{kin- to touch with 
stick; Yy woto- to hit with a stick. 97. C 
yak’-, yak*-t- to pick, to gather (see S); Y 
yam- to gather seeds, yitw- to gather. 98. T 
-koyo-k?-, -koy-k?- to touch, nudge; Yy koyo- 
to butt. 99. C xil- to look around (?); T 
-xanaw- to look (out) (?); Y {il’i- to see, Yy 
sil’i-. *100. C xint- to go fast, to run (?); Y 
Silit- to jump, Yy silit-. 

101. T wayaan-, way- to sleep; Y woy- to 
sleep, Yy woo?uy-. 102. T mahay large; Y 
met, mat, may- large, Yy mayaahay. 103. T 
khay- woman, girl; Yy gaa?ina woman, girl. 
*104. T told hollow tree; Y ton, tona-§ digger 
pine. 105. C kés shell used for ornament; Y 
gu?ia beads. 106. T s?ixi dog; Y uefe§, uexa, 
Ma sii, Mu auuau dog. 107. T hday cloud; 
Ma yaa cloud (?). 108. T ni, nii- teats; Ma 
mini nipples (dissimilated < *nini?). 109. T 
-k?otk?at-, -k?o0ot- to break in two; Ma -kot-, 
-kut- to divide. 110. T kele-k, kel-k- to drill for 
fire; Ma -kel- to perforate. 

111. C qal- to dig (?); T k?olol-, kool- to 
dig; Ma -kol- to bore (?). 112. T kala-p-, 
kal-p- to twist (thread) by rolling; Ma -kdl- to 
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roll. 113. T k?ataay-, k?aat- to pick, pluck; 
Ma -ket- to graze. 114. T lopap-, loop- to 
pound (acorns, seeds); Ma -lop- to move with 
friction (?). *115. C six- to shake off; Ma -sil- 
to shake (?) (see no. 92 [in different ink, 
showing that comparison with 92 was prob- 
ably made after the original entry and after 
the entry had been marked with criss- 
cross]). 

*116. T tama-k?-, tam-k?- to choke; Ma 
-tap- to squeeze (?). 117. T -tkveltk~al-, 
tk*eel- to break in two; Ma -tala- to crush (?). 
118. T t?alal-, taal- to crack; Ma -tala- to 
crush (?). 119. C -aami J, we 2, or we-thee, 
you 2, or you; T -(i)k-am we (fut. subj. intr.), 
-(a)nak-am we (fut. subj. trans.), -am us, 
-t-4m our; Mi -ma(si) our, -m, -me us, me 
(subj. 1 [sic]). 120. T -nk he (fut. trans. 
subj.); Mi -k, -k6 him, he (subj. 1, including 
future), W -k he (past). 

121. T -xi me, I (subj. of passive) (< *-si); 
Ma -s(i) 7, Mi mu-su, mé-s, mu-{u, {i-ma 
I—thee. 122. C -aa?is thou, ye 2, or ye—me, 
us 2, or us; W -s-ka, -s-ke-n thou, ye 2, ye 
(-ka, -ke- as in Ma -nka-no thou, ye 2, ye, 
-nka-s we 2, -nke-s we?), Mi -s thou, -tok-su 
ye (subj. 3: present and perfect). 123. T -x 
non-agentive (quasi-passive or reflexive), 
-al-x intransitive (-x < *-s); Ma -us reflexive, 
Mu -s-tap, -s-tapse impersonal, passive (?), 
Y -wi-{, -wi-s reflexive, Mi -si passive. 124. C 
C xeen-is sick; T xil-Am sick (< *xin-4n); Mi 
hali sick. 125. T -molo?mal-, mol?mal- to 
turn things over, stir food in basket-bucket; Mi 
mole to spill. 

126. T phili-phal-, philphal- to squash 
(insects), to whip (children); Mi pilapa to 
pinch (?). 127. T -hit, -thit plural of ad- 
jectives; Mi -ti plural of adjectives and 
verbs, W -te subjective pronoun plur. 128. T 
-k inferential past; Mi -ke, -ka past. 129. T 
-sii, -saa agentive (-s- < *-c-); Y -iu, -ic 
agent, Yy -i¢. 130. C -a-?eiwat causative 
frequentative (-eiwat frequentative), -iya-t 
causative, -e-?et (-a-?at) causative passive 
(-et, -at passive); Y -i, -u, -a causative. 


131. T -(a)pa? let us!; Ma -pé, -pe, -pe?e 
let us! *132. C -qm, -xm to be in a condition, 
to be in the act of; Mi -imi continuative (?). 
133. C -a instrumental noun suffix; Mu -cu 
comitative (?). 134. C -et (-at) past passive; 
Y -t passive, -n-it future passive. 135. -iiyas 
plur. of nouns of relationship, -iiye, -eeye 
adjective plur.; Mi -ya noun plur. 136. C han 
about to, hanX shall, will; Y hi future particle. 
137. C k¥a it seems, as if, hak*¥a-t as if, kind 
of; Y akam perhaps, it seems. 138. C hia 
particle indicating surprise; T his almost, 
trying to but in vain; Y hiaa perhaps. 139. C 
hei emphasizing particle, hi enclitic em- 
phasizer indeed; Ma -hehe only, just. 140. C 
qa-l down, below, under (<qa + al, qa- is 
local adverbial prefix), qa-tin from under 
(<qa- + alin); Y ?adid down, low, below 
(<*?alil). 

141. C yuu very, very much; Yy yow and, 
also, again. 142. T -ta? subordinating suffix 
of intransitive aorist; Ma -we-te after having 
(for -we- cf. -wea and -weu temporal 
suffixes), -ce-te when, while, -ya-tan past 
participle (for -ya- cf. -yak temporal suffix). 
143. T -na? subordinating suffix of inferen- 
tial past and transitive aorist; Ma -wono 
past participle (-wo- assimilated to -no, 
<-we- as above). 144. T -ma? subordinating 
suffix of aorist passives, -tat from, to, in— 
direction, -t locative (occurs in very few iso- 
lated adverbs: kvén-t in back, behind < 
k*¥en- neck, nape, back), -(a)t& local adverbial 
suffix; Ma -di in, on, at (?), Mi -ta for, Mu 
-ta, -ta-k locative, -ta-\ in, on, at. 146. T 
-k”a- comitative verb suffix; M -k6 having. 
*147. C witin blood; Mi weteti, wetete red. 
*148. C -ume where . . . is; Mi -m, -mé loca- 
tive, Mu -me with, at the house of, -m, -mo. 
149. C -a imperative with object of third 
person; Mu -i imperative with object of 
third person. 150. C -is, -inis place of; Y -lis 
habitual place of (-l- frequentative). 

151. T -(4)n aorist passive; Y -han pas- 
sive in dependent clauses. 152. See S [-uus 
locative]; Y -w locative. 








RELATIONS BETWEEN NOOTKA AND QUILEUTE 


MANUEL J. 


[0. Editorial note by Morris Swadesh] 
1. Cognates 

2. Structural similarities 

3. Borrowings 


[0. Since about 1930 I have known that 
Manuel J. Andrade made a comparison of 
Nootka and Quileute, with results which 
were considered positive, that is indicative 
of common origin, by Andrade himself and 
by Edward Sapir but which were discounted 
by Franz Boas. I recall a comment of Boas 
that Andrade had found only 18 percent of 
agreement between Nootka and Quileute; 
Boas did not consider this sufficient to prove 
common origin. However, I had not seen 
Andrade’s manuscript until after my own 
study of Mosan (IJAL 19.26-44) was in 
press. In September 1952, Norman McQuown 
showed me some manuscripts left behind by 
Andrade, and among them we found one of 
9 pages with the title given above and con- 
taining the material given here. Some mar- 
ginal notes in Boas’ hand give Kwakiutl 
forms alongside the Nootka. Although my 
study of Mosan was based on more extensive 
material than was available to Andrade and 
goes beyond his results, nevertheless it is of 
interest to place on record the prior proof 
that he had found. This not only gives due 
credit of priority to Andrade but also serves 
to demonstrate the capacity of scholarship 
to discern distant genetic relationship even 
on the basis of limited materials. 

In editing Andrade’s material for publica- 
tion, it seemed worthwhile to rearrange it 
somewhat in the interests of brevity. The 
manuscript has an initial list of presumable 
cognates, followed by a list of borrowings, 
then by several auxiliary lists illustrating 
sound correspondences, then by a long list of 
additional cognates and finally by a short 
list of ‘stems of more than two syllables 
which have two contiguous syllables with 
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phonetic relation though the third element 
seems unrelated’. We present this material 
here in two lists—one of presumable cog- 
nates, the other of probable borrowings. We 
omit from the cognate list a certain number 
of comparisons which seem to be impossibly 
related in the light of the otherwise estab- 
lished sound correspondences; if the reader 
should wish to examine these omitted com- 
parisons, the original manuscript is now pre- 
served in the Boas Collection of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society Library. Andrade’s 
discussion of sound correspondences and of 
the quantitative aspects of his evidence is 
given at the end of the cognate list. I have 
normalized the spelling to conform with 
recent usage. In the case of Nootka, I have 
corrected a few details of phonetics.] 


1. The correspondence between the fol- 
lowing stems and suffixes is quite obvious, 
and it may be considered significant, as they 
stand for concepts that are not related to 
objects that may be borrowed [listed Nootka 
first, then Quileute; Boas’ Kwakiutl inserts 
are given in parentheses]: 

-k’a- completeness, -q*a completely, totally; 
?u- formative stem (Kw. ?u-), ?uu- forma- 
tive stem for space relations; hi(n)- formative 
stem, hii- formative stem for action; -¢u 
to have inside, -éu to have inside; -s first 


person, -s first person possessive; -wi-, 
-wa beach; -q traveling in canoe, -qa, 
-tq canoe; kun (Kw. kYax”), kax hole; 


Kaaq fat, blubber (Kw. Xina oil), Aiik fat, 
blubber ; Kaqapt bush [-apt plant], Kiiga-pat 
bush (-pat generic suffix for trees, plants); 
Kuc- (Kw. kas), -que small mussel; taax”-, 
tux’- to spit; puuxY- to blow, to float (Kw. 
pux’-), pux’- to be blown, to drift; waq?uu 
to go where invited (Kw. waq- to eat with wife), 
wiiq’- to assemble, to meet at a place; su-k*id 
get hold of (Hailtsuk su), -suq” to catch; 
-?aqh knowing, in mind, inside, -aqtti expert; 
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mat- dirty, bas dirty; mal- to move about, 
biyil to move, to budge; muu (Salish muus), 
ba?yas four (yas is common to other 
numerals); wi- not to be (Kw. wi), wa not, not 
to be; xic- to crush, x”aé- to hit with a 
club; ?aqi-, ?akis what; hayaa-, hici? afraid; 
hawii, hiyu to cease; hatis, haakut near; N. 
yaa at to look on, -u?at to see, Q. -qal to look 
at; waéin (Kw. -kn), ?uu-kis body; taal- to 
feel warm, tax- to warm; tux*- (Kw. dx”-), 
tik- to jump; tun-, tiiq’ head; naga, -daq’a 
tail; niéa nose, disus-it nose (-it nominalizer) ; 
éi-, kat- to cut; tin- (Kw. kna?is-), ki?yi to 
feel cold; kaa?uuc, quaxuulit grandchild; 
k*ik*inksu finger, hand, k*adiit finger; 
-?ath suffix for name of tribes, -(a)t to live, 
suffix for names of tribes (those who live at); 
kuuwil, kukut to steal; kacq-, k¥adaq to tear, 
to break; Kkuuq”aa silently, to stalk, kuba 
quiet; qit- to tie around, ki- to tie; sayaa to be 
distant, sawa to go far; éaku- earth, soil (Kw. 
zq’-), Giqa?ati earth, ground; ¢ax”- to spear, 
ciqak spear; tuk*- (Kw. tkv- to pull—?), kik 
sinew; Aupk-, Kax”- to wake ; Kun- (Kw. Aq-), 
Kaq- to slap; -?ik future tense, Chemakum 
-k*i future; -e?ic 2nd pers. sing., -ié 2nd 
pers. sing; -q?i¢H, -xiksxa year; ?liqH-uk to 
tell things, ?ixuwaqaw to convey news; te?il-, 
tituut berry. 

Nootka m = Quil. b. Nootka i = Quil. a 
(ef. Quil. kadidu = Chemakum ¢inanu). 
Nootka n = Quil. 1 [probably applies only in 
borrowed words, taken by Nootka from 
Quileute or by both from a common source]. 
Nootka k-sound = Quil. é [Andrade’s 
examples here are few and unconvincing; 
Quileute ¢, as shown by a few of his ex- 
amples, should be equated with Nootka ce]. 
Nootka m = Quil. p, w [probably incor- 
rect]. 

[Andrade’s list includes a number of super- 
ficially similar comparisons which contradict 
the sound correspondences otherwise estab- 
lished, e.g. Nootka Giq- to fight, Quil. 
éaq- to fight. They also include some loosely 
compared instances, like N. tum-, Q. Sip 
black, or N. nhayi an echo, Q. -layu distant 
sound. Such cases are omitted here.] 


Not counting repeated pairs, that is, 
words which I listed more than once in the 
4th, 5th and 6th groups [refers to the ar- 
rangement in the ms.], we have here a total 
of 138 possible cognate relations. The num- 
ber of words and suffixes that I was able to 
compare on the basis of identity of meaning 
is 523. This means that in more than 26 per- 
cent of the cases some possibility of relation 
was found. If we were to take in consider- 
ation those whose meanings are analogous, 
and others with stems of more than two 
syllables which have two contiguous syl- 
lables with phonetic relation though the 
third element seems unrelated, we could 
add 20 more. 

[Andrade’s list, as rigidly reduced here to 
cases where the sound correspondences are 
consistent with a likely pattern and eliminat- 
ing elements which might well be borrowed, 
still contains 53 comparisons. This number, 
amounting to 10 percent, is much more than 
could result from sheer chance (see discussion 
in my Mosan paper IJAL 19.43-4).] 


2. So far as I can judge by the story in the 
Nitinat dialect [refers to Edward Sapir, The 
Rival Whalers, a Nitinat Story, IJAL 
3.76-102, 1924, actually in Nootka, Alberni 
dialect, even though the tale itself is of 
Nitinat origin], there are a great many points 
of contact between Nootka and Quileute in 
their general structure. 

(1) Many nouns are reduplicated with the 
insertion of -c- or -y- in both languages: 
Nootka Xi- to shoot KiicKiiya to shoot several 
times; Quileute ti:ta hemlock, tiicta hemlocks, 
kaxa? open, kacxa? open many times; Nootka 
éapac tayaapac (plural); Quileute Aix stiff; 
Kilyix quite stiff. 

(2) Reduplication is used in both lan- 
guages for plurality, distributive, and 
iteration. 

(3) Demonstrative elements perform syn- 
tatic functions in both languages in knitting 
together the independent elemerts of the 
sentence, and specially in subordination of 
clauses. Nootka, however, has no articles. 
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(4) Both languages have a special set of 
subject pronouns for interrogative sen- 
tences. 

(5) The suffixes of negative and inter- 
rogative sentences are in both languages 
attached to special negative and interroga- 
tive stems. 

(6) The invariable expression of duration 
in every verb complex. That is, every one 
must be expressed as momentary or con- 
tinuative, the vowels a and i expréssing the 
same functions in this connection in both 
languages. 

(7) The structure of the verb complex is 
remarkably similar. For example: Nootka 
xic-k’a-?ap to crush to pieces, Quileute 
x*ac-q’a-?ac to destroy completely by hit- 
ting; (Stems xic-, x”ac-; Adverb -k”a-, -q*a-, 
= totally; Causatives -?ap, -?ac). 

The main differences seem to be the 
absence of articles and the absence of gender 
in Nootka: but gender appears only in the 
Quileute article. 


3. In the following the correspondences 
are quite obvious, but the objects may have 
been borrowed: ¢imun halibut hook (Kw. 
gmi-), cibuud fishing hook; k”atyaat, q”’ayti 
culture hero; qa?uuc, qa?awac packing 
basket; Xaana long canoe (Haida type), 
Kaalay surf canoe. Probably from English 
rum we have: Nootka naama, Quileute laab 
whiskey. 
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[Several comparisons listed among 
Andrade’s cognates seem also to be borrow- 
ings. These include:] qasqiip, qasqayap star- 
fish; kakawin [analyzable into kaka-win, 
made up of ka- protruding, reduplicated, plus 
-win in the middle], kakawad killer whale; 
Kilanuus, Kiladuus fur seal; x¥aaSx*as, 
k¥aask’aS bluejay; ‘analéa [Nootka ‘ is a 
pharyngealized glottal stop, regularly going 
back to q], galaktu? flounder; k*inyuut-aty, 
ku?liyuut Quileute; piSpi8, pu’ cat (from 
Chinook?); Xapaat basket for fish (Kwakiutl 
Xabat), Aap-tisha basket for whale harpoons. 

[Since Nootka proper is not in contact 
with Quileute, it is more likely that the 
borrowing took place between Quileute and 
Makah, and indeed the Makah forms are 
closer to the Quileute, e.g. Makah ¢ibuud, 
identical with Quileute. The direction of 
borrowing is not always immediately ap- 
parent, since the sound systems of Makah 
and Quileute are so nearly alike. In the case 
of kakawin = kakawad, the analyzable 
character of the word in Nootkan shows this 
to be the source language. For ¢ibuud = 
cibuud, there may be a clue in the Kwakiutl, 
for if Kw. gml- is cognate with Nootkan 
¢im-, then the Nootkan word must be an 
archaism in the Wakashan stock or a very 
early borrowing from Kwakiutl. In several 
cases, the compared elements also have 
analogues in Salishan languages, and 
Salishan may indeed be the source.] 











LINGUISTIC FACTORS IN THE TERMINOLOGY OF HOPI ARCHITECTURE 
B. L. WuorFt 


[This article was prepared by Whorf for pres- 
entation to the New York and Yale informal 
linguistic group at its meeting on February 25, 
1940. The manuscript was among the papers left 
by Whorf to George L. Trager. It has been checked 
by Edward A. Kennard. It is printed here with 
two changes to conform with IJAL style—Hopi 
forms are set in roman with English translation in 
italics; lists of cited forms are set up in solid 
paragraphs. CFV] 


The common material of Hopi buildings is 
stone. Adobe, the usual building material of 
the Rio Grande country, is rarely used. 
The stone is quarried and roughly dressed 
by the Hopi themselves, and set up with- 
out mortar. Walls are stone, roofs and 
floors above ground are tamped earth or 
clay several inches thick on a layer of 
close-set poles iaid across cylindrical timbers 
or beams ledged in the walls. Interior sur- 
faces of walls and ceilings are usually 
finished with a clay plaster or stucco, and 
then whitewashed with a fine white clay; 
exteriors are sometimes stuccoed, usually 
left in bare masonry. One-story buildings 
are the most frequent, but two-story ones 
are not uncommon, and in Walpi even 
occasional third stories are to be seen. 
Stairways and ladders, both of which are 
used, are external to the buildings. The pit 
house or kiva, used for ceremonial purposes, 
is essentially similar except that it is 
buried and wholly or partially hollowed out 
of the ground, its upper portion projecting 
like a well-curb and bearing a roof with a 
hatchway for the entrance ladder. 

Hopi has a fairly considerable number of 
terms for what might be called structural 
elements or component parts of a building, 
including essential appurtenances to a build- 
ing such as ladders, stairs, and windows. 
Such terms are grammatically all nouns. 
The following is a representative list; it 
follows the order of construction, from 
the foundations up. 


kina foundation, or foundations; te‘k*a 
an erection of masonry, not a part of a 
finished building, unfinished wall, unroofed 
wall, or standing portion of a ruin; tekdn- 
mére encircling or enclosing wall; te-wi 
ledge, shelf, or set-back, applied both to a 
natural ledge and to the architectural form; 
tek*ni wall, chiefly a roofed wall, but also 
applied to a finished stone fence or rampart; 
?e‘ci partition, or closure of any kind; 
?e?écpi, ?ecpi door, i.e. clesing piece or door 
proper; héciwa door-opening, doorway; poksé 
vent-hole, unglazed window, chimney; pan- 
Avca piece of glass, glazed window; nayave 
adobe brick; palwi, pélwicéqa plastering clay, 
used as stucco whitewash, and floor clay; 
ki-qilé lowest story of a building of more than 
one story, or a sunken room like a basement; 
story with a floor above it; ké-véla, ké-vétpi 
ceiling; wina piece of timber of any kind, 
board, plank, post, log, pole, whether placed in 
structure or not; léstavi beam or joist of roof 
or upper floor, timber or log for this purpose, 
usually when in place in the structure; 
kiqélm6 eaves, or cornice; ki:?Ami roof 
(not however the term in such expressions 
as ‘on the roof’); kiska tunnel or*covered way, 
roofed passage. 

Of these 19 terms, which are some of the 
most common ones, eight are unanalyzable 
stems, or in a few cases partially and conjec- 
turally analyzable; the other 11 are trans- 
parent derivatives or compounds. 

Terms of this class, all denoting structural 
elements or parts, are all nouns, having the 
noun declension of two cases, nominative 
and objective, and a set of construct-state 
or possessed forms. They all denote three- 
dimensional solids in the geometrical sense, 
solid and rigid masses, or definitely bounded 
areas on or perforations through such solids. 

As we look over the grammatical class of 
nouns we are struck by the absence of terms 
for interior three-dimensional spaces, such 
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as our words room, chamber, hall, passage 
interior passage, cell, crypt, cellar, attic, 
loft, vault, storeroom, etc., in spite of the 
fact that Hopi buildings are frequently 
divided into several rooms, sometimes 
specialized for different occupancies. We 
should never notice this state of affairs un- 
less we approached it from the grammatical 
viewpoint first, for if we simply ask the in- 
formant for the word for ‘room’ we shall 
certainly get a reply—a word which to him 
is the equivalent and translation of our 
word room. Nevertheless, this word, and a 
few other words used to denote interior 
spaces, on examination will be found to have 
different grammatical or paradigmatic prop- 
erties from the words for architectural 
elements or structural members which we 
have just noted. They do not seem to be 
nouns in the strict sense at least. The word 
for room ?4‘pave?, has no nominative or 
objective case and no construct state; one 
cannot say, based on this stem, ‘my room’, 
whereas one CAN say ‘my door’ or ‘my 
ceiling’ even though these expressions have 
no socially functioning meaning, for Hopi 
society does not reveal any individual 
proprietorship or retainership of EITHER 
rooms, doors, or ceilings. Here we see the 
difference between a purely linguistic or 
formulaic meaning, which couLp be said 
but probably would not be said, like ‘my 
ceiling’, and the case of a cultural and 
practically recognizable meaning which also 
coincides with linguistic meaning, like 
‘my house’. On the contrary, an expression 
formally equivalent to English ‘my room’ 
DOES NOT EXIST, or have even a formulaic 
meaning; there is a gap here in the language 
as compared to ours. If the Hopi should 
borrow from us the custom of having in- 
dividual ‘own’ rooms, or should rent in- 
dividual rooms when they visited other 
Hopi villages, they would strtut be unable 
to say ‘my room’. What they would prob- 
ably do would be to coin a new expression 
for this need. There are many ways they 
could do this. They could say for instance 
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‘my ceiling’, ‘my door’, or ‘my floor’, and in 
time the word ceiling, door, or floor as 
the case might be, would acquire the ex- 
tended meaning of an individual person’s 
own room, like French foyer ‘hearth’ 
meaning one’s home. This slight digression 
from the main topic will serve to illustrate 
the conservativism of grammatical patterns 
and their resistance to change as compared 
to simple lexical items. 

Returning to the word for room ?4‘pave?, 
let us examine its case properties. Though 
it has not the noun cases nominative and 
objective, it has the cases locative, illative, 
and ablative ?4‘pave?, ?4‘pamiq, ?4‘pank, 
case-relations which are found among pro- 
nouns, along with a number of others of 
similar nature called the locational cases. 
But pronouns have the nominative and ob- 
jective cases also, as well as other peculiar 
properties all their own. It will be found 
that ?4‘pave? belongs to a part of speech 
called Locators, which include such words 
as here, there, above, below, in front, in back, 
north, south, east, west, and a good many 
others, among them the Hopi geographical 
names, such as Oraibi, Walpi, Shipaulovi, 
etc. These all have a paradigm of locational 
cases, and every form ends in suffix; there 
is no bare-stem form such as exists in nouns 
and therein forms the nominative. In saying 
north it is necessary to say in the north, 
from the north, to the north, etc. These are 
forms that all belong in the predicate, while 
something else serves as the subject, or else 
there is no subject. In other words they are 
adverbial forms. The word translated room 
means in a house, room, or other enclosed 
chamber or more precisely in an architectural 
interior, or INTO such an interior, or FROM 
such an interior, etc., according to the case 
suffix. The -ve? suffix in ?a‘pave? is the 
locative. There is also a quasi-locative 
suffix -vi or -pi which cannot be applied to 
the stem ?4‘pa-, nor to most of these 
locationals, but can be applied to geo- 
graphical place names and one or two 
other special words for room. Its locative 
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sense is so weak that it can be used as a 
nominative or objective noun, though this 
use is rare. The chief other word for in- 
terior space in a building is locative yé-mok- 
vi, illative yé-modk, often translated the 
other room or the next room—but it is also 
used equivalent to back room, closet, recess, 
spare room, storeroom. Perhaps the closest 
semantic effect in English would be inner 
room, though this must be construed inner 
in the sense of the Hopi illative, which 
would include further room or adjoining 
room. It is any chamber one goes InTo from 
another interior which is the point of 
reference. One of the most common room 
plans of a Hopi house is this: 
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This is in line with the way Hopi and in 
fact most or all Uto-Aztecan languages 
represent location in space, or regions of 
space. They are not set up as entities that 
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portance. At first one might be led to ascribe 
this to something culturally pecular in 
Hopi architecture—their concepts of build- 
ing construction are limited and one-sided 
as a given cultural fact, we might suppose. 
On more intimate knowledge of the language 
we see that it has nothing to do with the 
architecture that there is this paucity of 
terms where we have a rich array of terms; 
it is a matter of the structure of the language. 
It is not the two stems that determine 
paucity or richness of expression, but 
the large array of suffixes with locational 
case-endings which may be used on these 
stems, because they belong to the locator 
group. In the locator group the number of 
initial stems is not an important criterion 
of vocabulary richness, it is rather the pro- 
fusion of suffixes, which in this group are in 
effect non-initial stems. 

Now there is still a third class of architec- 
tural terms to be considered—terms for dif- 
ferent types of buildings. There are certainly 
different structural types of building among 
the Hopi. The three main types may be 
illustrated by diagrams: 
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can function in a sentence like terms for 
people, animals, or masses of matter having 
characteristic form, or again, human groups 
and human relations, but are treated as 
PURELY RELATIONAL CONCEPTS, of an ad- 
verbial type. Thus hollow spaces like room, 
chamber, hall, are not really NAMED as 
objects are, but are rather LOCATED, i.e. 
positions of other things are specified so as 
to show their location in such hollow spaces. 
Contrasted with the considerable number 
of terms for solid architectural members, 
there seems at first a remarkable paucity of 
terms for architectural HOLLOW SPACES, 
with only two stems of any practical im- 











These buildings are put to various special- 
ized uses. Most are dwellings, but the so- 
called piki-houses are used only as bakeries 
for baking piki or Hopi corn wafers; others 
are used only for storehouses, the kivas 
only for ceremonies. Since white influence 
there are buildings occupied solely as stores, 
churches, and schools. Now we, and many 
peoples much less sophisticated architec- 
turally than the Hopi, have a vocabulary 
of different terms for buildings: we have 
the terms house, building, cottage, castle, fort, 
temple, church, chapel, palace, theater, school, 
store, inn, hotel, barn, shed, garage, stable, 
hut, shack, shanty, prison, jail, tower, station, 
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depot, and so on. Many of the terms denote 
occupancy-types, others structural types. 
It might be noted from a detached view- 
point that this English list is quite a mis- 
cellany and has practically no system to it. 
However, it seems to us the NATURAL 
THING, for a people who have a building 
technology at least as diversified as the 
Hopi. 

Yet the fact is that except for a few 
marginal terms of extremely restticted ap- 
plication (below), the Hopi language has 
only one word for a building; and it may 
be said without any qualifications that the 
language has no architectural terminology 
that classifies buildings into types—in spite 
of the fact that it does have a considerable 
architectural terminology serving another 
purpose. There is only the word ki-he 
house (as usually translated), which really 
means building of any kind. This word is a 
noun, but the only noun of its kind in the 
language. This word house, though not 
compounds ending in -house, can serve as 
base or initial stem for suffixing the vo- 
cabulary of locational suffixes terminating in 
locational case endings, as if it were a pro- 
noun or a locator. Certain other nouns can 
take a few of these suffixes, but house is 
the only one that can take the entire set. 
In this respect it is like a place pronoun, but 
it is not a pronoun, for it has the construct 
state forms which only nouns have, so that 
one can say ‘my house’, ‘your house‘, etc. 

The marginal cases which might possibly 
be considered terms for building other than 
ki-he may be cited, and it will be seen that 
these hardly denote true buildings in the 
usual sense: mecdévki tent, lit. cloth-house— 
a foreign object to the Hopi, and denoted 
by a compound of house; té-téska shrine— 
a small, crude enclosure of stones, covered 
over and located outdoors; kiska tunnel— 
also a covered outdoor passage with walls 
and roof, usually connecting different build- 
ings. 

One reason for the great paucity of Hopi 
building terms is that the Hopi either do not 
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use occupancy terms as synonymous with 
the term for the building housing the 
occupancy, or if they do this they have 
begun to do it only recently and few terms 
of this sort have accumulated. They do not 
have, at least not firmly rooted, the pattern 
which is so natural to us, in which a church, 
i.e. an institution, is a term that merges 
quite imperceptibly into a church meaning 
a type of building used as a meeting place 
for this institution, with the distinction 
hardly felt until attention is called to it; 
or in which a school, the institution, is 
hardly distinguished from a_ school, i.e. 
a schoolhouse, or garage denoting a kind of 
occupancy from garage the building housing 
this occupancy, or hospital the occupancy 
from hospital the building, or the theater 
in the sense of ‘the dramatic art’ from the 
theater, a building. The Hopi language does 
not have this imperceptible fusion, but 
rather a distinction between the two. 
The occupancy and the spot of ground or 
floor on which the occupancy occurs is 
called simply ‘the building’, a ki-he. This 
is not a matter of stylistics, for it is not 
variable by the artistic modulations of the 
speaker, but of linguistics, for it is a form 
which the native speaker must follow 
willy-nilly, just as much as he must follow 
matters of grammar. The occupancy of a 
piki-house is called by a term which means 
‘place where the griddle is set up’, but it 
would be called that if set up outdoors, and 
there is no term for the piki-house itself, 
except in English, although the piki house is 
a rather distinct architectural type. 

The fact that occupancy terms can be 
used in conjunction with the separate and 
uncombined word building, with its array 
of inflected forms, to specify all sorts of 
places both outside and inside of given 
buildings, makes up for the lack of building 
terms, so far as fluency of expression goes. 
However, it seems rather queer that there 
should be no terms for such distinctly dif- 
ferent shapes of buildings as e.g. the one- 
story building, the two-story set-back build- 
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ing, and the kiva; this fact has to be 
recorded as a peculiar datum of the language 
not explainable either from other patterns 
in the language nor from anything in the 
architecture or anything else in the culture. 

It seems especially queer from the stand- 
point of our ways of thinking that there 
should be no name for the kiva, that 
structure so highly typical of pueblo culture 
and so intimately connected with their 
religion. 

Many people know that our word kiva is 
taken from Hopi, but they think that it is the 
Hopi word for a kiva, which it is not. 


TERMINOLOGY OF HOPI 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Unanalyzable stems: 
*4'pa- interior, ?&‘pave? at the inside; 
é'ci door, é'cpi, ?é?e‘cpi at the door; 
%éci closure, partition; s&‘qa ladder; té*kwa 
something built of stones, but not finished 
building, erection of stones, unfinished wall, 


standing portion of a ruin; té-wi ledge, shelf 
(natural or architectural); wéna a timber, 
board, plank. 

ki-he bualding, house 

Compounds with -ki: occupancy terms: 
hé-yanki store, trading post; té-teqayki school. 

Locator suffixes: 
kico?o- roof, kicé?6vi from the roof, kicé?0- 
miq to the roof; yémok—into another en- 
closure, room, closet, etc., yé:mokvi far inside. 

Compounds and miscellaneous architec- 
tural terms: 
kina, kithet pa?at foundation (root of the 
house); kiska tunnel, covered way; ki-coki 
village; ki-sonvi plaza; héciwa opening, door- 
way; ké:vela ceiling; kiqdlmo eaves, cornice; 
ki-q6l6 lowest story of a house, cave; léstavi 
viga, beam, roof support; mecdvki tent; 
naydve adobe; pdlwicdqa plastering clay; 
pandvea window, glass, mirror; pdéksé vent- 
hole, chimney, window hole; ték*ni roojed 
wall, stone fence; tekv4nmére enclosing wall, 
corral. 











REVIEWS AND NOTES 


Lincuistic TIME-PERSPECTIVE AND ITS 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL UsEs! 

One of the fundamental tasks of anthro- 
pology is to study, in as detailed a fashion 
as possible, those vast chapters of human 
history which the historical method, in the 
narrow sense of documentary interpretation, 
is forced to leave blank. Roughly this means 
the prehistory of Europe, of the Near and 
Middle East, and of the Far East, and the 
aboriginal history of the rest of the world. 
Ultimately it may be only the sweeping out- 
lines of all this that need be retained on the 
record. But it is impossible to know in ad- 
vance whether or not any given small de- 
tail will be of germinal importance in de- 
ducing those sweeping outlines, and so the 
anthropological historian cannot, at present, 
afford to discard any attainable fact, how- 
ever seemingly trivial. In the absence of 
written records the variety of techniques 
for the attainment of time-perspective is 
enormous, overlapping the domain of the 
nuclear physicist (carbon-14 dating), the 
dendrologist (tree-rings), the climatologist, 
and many other specialists. The anthro- 
pological historian can master at most a 
few of these techniques; he must have the 
collaboration of many scholars in many 
fields of scientific endeavor. 

Thus it is that the anthropological his- 
torian has a clear stake in historical lin- 
guistic study, and the linguist, whenever 
engaged in such study, an equally clear 
responsibility to the anthropological his- 
torian. We are not always aware of this 
responsibility, and in a given instance it 
may not interest us; it is none the less there, 
and cannot be ignored. It is with our collec- 
tive performance of historical linguistics, 
insofar as it affords the anthropological 

1Given at the Fourteenth Annual Summer 


Meeting of the Linguistic Society of America, 
Indiana University, Augast 1-2, 1952. 


historian grist for his mill, that the present 
paper deals. 

The oldest of our methods for attaining 
time-perspective in language is of course the 
comparative method, which never has been 
and never will be superseded. For the an- 
thropological historian a simple but often 
useful product of the comparative method 
is the definite assertion that two languages 
are, indeed, related; or, negatively, that two 
languages are not related within the time- 
depth to which, using the available descrip- 
tive data and the tools of the comparative 
method, we can penetrate. (An absolute 
statement of ‘no relationship’ is of course 
always impossible; two given languages 
might share a common ancestor a thousand 
or a hundred thousand years earlier in time 
than the earliest stage that can be reached 
by reconstruction.) Somewhat more complex 
is the conclusion that languages A and B, 
though both related to C, are more closely 
related to each other than to C; that is, 
that the common ancestor of A and B was 
spoken at a later time than the common 
ancestor of all three. Such relatively simple 
statements are on occasion so useful that 
we are led to ask: are such assertions ever 
possible on the basis of less time and labor 
than is required by the comparative method? 

Indeed they are, and quite reliably so, in 
certain cases. Once we understand the mean- 
ing of genetic relationship, then there are 
languages so close in external appearance 
that judgment-by-inspection is quite enough. 
The Powell classification of American In- 
dian languages north of Mexico was of just 
this impressionistic sort, and to date no 
relationship postulated by him has been 
controverted by more detailed study.? The 


2J. W. Powell, Indian Linguistic Families of 
America North of Mexico (7th Annual Report of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 
1891, pp. 7-142). The history of larger grouping, 
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trivial instance of judgment-by-inspection 
is that of two linguistic patterns so close 
that they count as dialects of a single lan- 
guage, whereupon the question as to genetic 
relationship is never even asked. But at the 
other end of the scale of degrees of similarity 
there is more trouble; those who undertake 
to give judgments-by-inspection will dis- 
agree, and we do not know whose judgment 
to accept. This is a matter that will concern 
us later. 

A second technique for attaining linguistic 
time-perspective has recently been codified 
under the label internal reconstruction.’ The 
technique is in essence quite old; in many 
earlier ‘descriptive’ grammars a kind of 
internal reconstruction often occupied the 
place now taken up by morphophonemics. 
Internal reconstruction is most strikingly 
useful when the comparative method is in- 
applicable, as when we have data only on 
one language of a family, or when a family 
consists of only a single language. But in- 
ternal reconstruction is actually more fruit- 
ful, if less strikingly so, in those cases where 
it can be used in combination with the 
comparative method. 

In the first place, internal reconstruction 
on some of a group of related languages 
may supplement external reconstruction 
based on comparing them all. This we can 
illustrate with Central Algonquian.4 Fox 
and Shawnee show final short vowels in all 
words; corresponding words in the other 
languages, except for a well-defined class of 
shorter words, lack these vowels. But these 
other languages all are characterized by 
morphophonemic alternations which lead 
one, by the technique of internal reconstruc- 





tentative and definite, is given in Harry Hoijer, 
Introduction, Linguistic Structures of Native 
America (Viking Fund Publications in Anthro- 
pology, No. 6, New York, 1946). 

3Henry Hoenigswald, Sound Change and 
Linguistic Structure, Lg. 22.138-48 (1946). 

Leonard Bloomfield, Algonquian (Linguistic 
Structures of Native America, 85-129; see fn. 2 
above); also unpublished material. 


tion, to posit an earlier stage during which 
the now missing final short vowels were 
phonemically present. When we reconstruct 
PCA words with finai short vowels, we do 
so not alone on the direct phonemic testi- 
mony of Fox and Shawnee, but also on the 
morphophonemic testimony of the other 
languages. 

In the second place, when the comparative 
method has yielded its maximum, and we 
have a good characterization of a parent 
language, internal reconstruction applied 
to that parent language can often push the 
horizon back a bit further. The comparative 
method forces us to assume that in Proto- 
Central-Algonquian t and c¢ were distinct 
phonemes. But an alternation between them, 
still alive in the daughter languages, makes 
quite clear that at some Pre-Central-Algon- 
quian stage these two sounds were allo- 
phones of a single phoneme. 

The inner chronology of a language or of 
a set of languages, attainable by compari- 
son and internal reconstruction, is not in 
itself of much use to the anthropological 
historian. He is often interested, however, in 
loanwords. Only the full framework of 
inner linguistic history can serve as an 
adequate basis for the study of loanwords 
and their migration, for lacking the inner 
historical details it is often impossible to 
tell which sets of similar words &re cognates 
and which are similar due to other reasons. 
The Menomini and the Ojibwa words for 
pig are quite similar, and both are obviously 
borrowed from French. We can tell, from 
our knowledge of Menomini itself, that the 
Menomini word is in all probability not a 
direct loan from French; rather the word 
entered Menomini via Ojibwa. It would 
not be too bad a further inference to say 
that the pig itself probably reached the 
Menomini via the Ojibwa, possibly before 
much face-to-face contact between the 
former and Europeans. The late stages of 
American aboriginal history are full of 
matters which could be investigated by 
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ethnolinguistic techniques of this kind—but 
with very little sure result unless all the 
hard work of historical linguistics is per- 
formed. Another concrete case well worth 
mentioning is the aboriginal spread of the 
turkey in native America, which ought to 
be looked into closely with an eye out for 
the linguistic evidence.® 

The newest technique for the attainment 
of linguistic time-perspective is known as 
glottochronology. Credit for its ‘discovery 
and first effective application goes to Morris 
Swadesh.* The validity of the procedure is 
still in doubt, but the possible yield is so 
great that extremely diligent study is im- 
perative. 

The essence of the glottochronological 
technique is an assumption: over relatively 
long periods of time, the rate of shift of 
items in what we may call the BASIC LEXI- 
con of a language is approximately con- 
stant. The terms in this assumption which 
need sharpening are ‘relatively long periods 
of time’, ‘basic lexicon’, and ‘approximately 
constant’. 

We know that speakers may be placed in 
social situations in which they change 
vocabulary quite rapidly, or in other social 
situations in which vocabulary habits are 
conservative. Thus, during sufficiently short 
intervals, the rate of lexical replacement 
can be quite high or quite low. Unless such 
differences of rate are short-term matters 
which tend to smooth out over longer 
periods of time, the technique must be dis- 
carded. Now the assumption of such smooth- 


5 This suggestion emerged in discussions be- 
tween Mary Haas and the writer; the word for 
turkey in one of the southeastern languages with 
which Dr. Haas has worked is suspiciously similar 
to one of the Algonquian names for a larger bird. 

6 Salish Internal Relationships, IJAL 16.157-67 
(1950). An interesting foreshadowing (which in 
no way detracts from the credit due Swadesh) will 
be found in Pliny Earl Chase, Remarks on the 
Mathematical Probability of Accidental Linguis- 
tic Resemblances, Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society (volume unknown), pp. 25- 
72, read September 18, 1863. 
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ing-out can be tested. There are perhaps a 
dozen or so languages where we have con- 
tinuous evidence, in the form of written 
records, over periods of time as long as a 
thousand years or so. From the written 
records we can supply absolute dates for 
various stages of the languages; then, by 
making the proper counts of retained and 
displaced vocabulary and by applying the 
appropriate mathematical machinery, we 
can find out whether there is or is not some 
approximately constant rate of displace- 
ment which is valid when intervals of time 
of more than some statable minimum are 
involved. 

By the basic lexicon is meant a semanti- 
cally-defined stock of forms which we can 
be sure will be found in every human 
language—names of body-parts, of natural 
objects and processes, and so on. For pur- 
poses of statistical treatment it is desirable 
for the basic lexicon to be as large as possible. 
But when one begins to look for meanings 
that are universally or almost universally 
given lexical expression, the reliable list 
becomes smaller and smaller. Here, also, a 
great deal of experimentation is needed; if 
no constant rate index is obtainable from 
languages with recorded histories with one 
tentative check-list, a different check-list 
may yield one. Although much of the neces- 
sary experimental and checking work has 
already been carried out, the answers are 
not yet sure; more work is still needed. 

On the assumption that these methodo- 
logical uncertainties can be cleared up, we 
can discuss the uses to which glottochrono- 
logical technique can validly be put. 

In historical linguistics we work currently 
with two kinds of dating. Calendrical or 
METRICAL dating is possible when the proper 
kind of written records are at hand; thus 
we can with fair certainty describe the Eng- 
lish speech-habits of 950 A.D., and state 
the changes that have taken place in the 
thousand years since that time. TOPOLOGICAL 
dating involves nothing more than the no- 
tions of ‘before’ and ‘after.’ Topological 
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dating can often be supplied on the basis of 
the comparative method and internal re- 
construction, and for some inner chronologi- 
cal details is the only kind of dating possible 
even for languages where good written 
records are available. Examples of topologi- 
cal dating are the following: Language C 
was effectively separated from the common 
ancestor of languages A and B before the 
latter two became effectively separated. In 
Menomini the loss of the final short vowels 
of PCA preceded the development of the 
quotative mode of verbs. 

Now glottochronology is a further tech- 
nique for achieving a kind of dating, but the 
kind which it will give us, if we eventually 
conclude that the technique is trustworthy 
at all, is neither metrical dating nor topo- 
logical dating; it is a third kind, PROBABILIS- 
Tic dating. 

Suppose that glottochronological proce- 
dures have been applied to a group of lan- 
guages, A, B, C, D, for which the common 
ancestor has already been reconstructed by 
more conventional techniques. The result, 
stated in words, may be something on the 
following order: ‘the parent language of 
A, B, C, and D was being spoken about 
500 A.D., plus or minus 600 years.’ This 
does Not say that the parent language was 
being spoken about 500 A.D. It does Nor 
say that the parent language was being 
spoken throughout the period from 100 
B.C. through 1100 A.D. What is said, 
rather, is that the parent language was 
MOST PROBABLY being spoken about 500 
A.D., less probably (but perfectly possibly) 
a hundred or so years before or after that 
date, and with vanishingly small probability 
as early as 100 B.C. or 1100 A.D. 

Now, of course, if we believe in our tradi- 
tional historical techniques, if we do not 
conceive of comparative linguistics simply 
as a game that has nothing to do with the 
actual past history of languages, then the 
parent language a picture of which we are 
able to achieve via the comparative method 
was spoken by certain people over a certain 


interval of time and over a certain region. 
We do not assume that there is any indeter- 
minacy in the historical facts themselves. 
The probabilistic terminology is only a 
measure of the degree of accuracy of our 
techniques of time-perspective. It has been 
said that ‘when speaking of the past, possi- 
bility and certainty are equivalent con- 
cepts, while probability is but the measure 
of our ignorance’. This is a hard word, but 
a wise one. It can be shown that almost all 
of our understanding of the past must really 
be cast in probabilistic terms, and must be 
so thought of and manipulated. That is, 
both topological dating and metrical dating 
are, in effect, but special cases of probabilis- 
tic dating. We need several examples to 
show this. 

Whenever we state a conclusion in terms 
of topological dating, all we mean is that the 
present state of affairs is more easily under- 
stood if the given relative chronology is 
assumed rather than some other. We do not 
know for certain that the Menomini quota- 
tive mode was developed after the loss of 
final short vowels; this simply seems to fit 
the presently observable facts better than 
the contrary assumption. In some cases we 
overtly include the word ‘probably’, or the 
expression ‘it seems likely that’ in a state- 
ment of relative chronology; in some cases 
we are even more hesitant. The probabilistic 
factor in such thinking is not a quantified 
probability, but it is none the less real. 

When we reconstruct, say, Proto-Ger- 
manic, and list, among other correspond- 
ences, that between English man and Ger- 
man Mann, we do not mean that we know 
for certain that the speakers of Proto- 
Germanic actually used a word which has 
come down into English as the former and 
into German as the latter. If there are a 
thousand listed cognates, all that we mean 
is that some high percentage of the recon- 
structed parent forms were actually current 
in the speech of our Proto-Germanic lin- 
guistic ancestors. If that percentage is, let 
us say, eighty, then all that we can say 
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about the reconstructed prototype of man 
and Manz is that the probability that it was 
actually used by speakers of Proto-Germanic 
is .80. 

Even calendrical dating, metrical dating, 
is a special case of probabilistic dating. A 
probabilistically given date, such as the 
kind possibly obtainable via glottochronol- 
ogy, can be displayed best as a probability 
curve along a time axis, as shown in figure 1. 
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In the same fashion, a calendrical date can 
be portrayed as the same sort of bell-shaped 
curve, but with very steep slopes to either 
slopes to either side of the maximum, as 
shown in figure 2. 

Glottochronology, through mathematical 
necessity, is going to yield at best only 
probabilistic dates with relatively spread- 
out curves. For intervals of time that are 
too brief, the indeterminacy of varying rates 
of basic vocabulary displacement comes into 
play, so that the procedure is useless. For 
intervals of time that are somewhat longer, 
we may hope that the results will be good. 
But the further back in time we attempt to 
go, the lower will be the peak and the more 
gentle will be the slopes on either side. For 
sufficiently long intervals, the curve. will 
approach so nearly a straight line that the 
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resulting relativistic dating once again is 
quite worthless to us. 

At best, glottochronology will have one 
and only one valid sphere of application. 
When a group of languages have been sub- 
jected to the procedures of the comparative 
method and the common ancestor has been 
reconstructed, then the techniques of glotto- 
chronology may afford probabilistic dating 
of the common ancestor; where, as for 
American Indian languages, no other kind 
of dating is available save only that of ‘be- 
fore’ and ‘after,’ this is a highly valuable 
yield. 

In a number of articles and orally pre- 
sented papers since his first one on glotto- 
chronology (see fn. 6 above), Swadesh has 
lost sight of the rigid limitations and elab- 
orate controls necessary for reliable results.’ 
This is most unfortunate if for no other 
reason than that it tends to discredit wholly 
a technique for which—given proper con- 
trols—there may be much use. There are 
three sources of error in Swadesh’s more 
recent contributions. The most general 
source is a total misunderstanding of the 
nature of probabilistic thinking; it is in part 
for this reason that the rather detailed dis- 
cussion which has just been concluded was 
incorporated into the present paper. The 
second is that the original basic lexical 
check-list, used in the first article, has been 
abandoned; in some cases the list of items 
not only goes outside what could by the 
wildest stretch of the imagination be counted 


7 With Gordon Marsh, Kleinschmidt Centennial 
V: Eskimo Aleut Correspondences, IJAL 17.209-16 
(1951), particularly section 1.2; review of Shafer, 
Athapaskan and Sino-Tibetan, IJAL 18.178-80 
(1952); paper given at the Annual Meeting of the 
LSA in New York, December 1951. Some of the 
least reliable of Swadesh’s speculations have not 
yet appeared in print or even been given as oral 
presentations, which is commendable; the present 
paper is expressly intended to forestall, if possible, 
the appearance in print of anything else as loose 
and dangerous as the review of Shafer listed 
above. 
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as ‘basic lexicon’, but also is far too small 
for valid mathematical treatment. The 
third is that Swadesh has been attempting 
to apply the technique, not for determining 
dates of a sort in a set of languages known 
to be related, but for dating, and perhaps 
almost as evidence for the relationship of, 
languages which are by no means known to 
be related. The results are dangerously 
close to those worked out by a Dennison® 
or a Sherwin.° 

To Swadesh’s credit it must be stated 
that in doing the sort of thing he has been 
doing he has not chosen languages com- 
pletely at random; he has been guided by 
the suspicions of distant relationship ex- 
pressed some years ago by Edward Sapir. 
This brings us back to a question posed 
earlier, in the discussion of judgment-by-in- 
spection: how dissimilar must languages be 
before judgment-by-inspection is of no 
value? Part of the answer to this depends 
on who is doing the inspecting. There is no 
question but that Sapir’s deep feeling for 
how languages work, and for differences 
and similarities as to how they work, ren- 
dered his judgments-by-inspection worthy 
of much more respect than those given by a 
Dennison, a Sherwin, or even a Rivet. 

In surveying the native languages of 
North America, Sapir thus rendered a serv- 
ice to his fellow students of those languages. 
When the reconstruction of Proto-Algon- 
quian has been completed, then it will be 
right and proper for us to turn next, not at 


8 Dennison (or Denison), Mexican Linguistics 
(initials, date and place of publication, not avail- 
able to me). This is the book which attempts to 
demonstrate the Indo-European affinity of Aztec, 
citing such similar forms as Aztec atlan water, 
Greek atlantikés of Atlas, Atlantic. 

® Reider T. Sherwin, The Viking and the Red 
Man. 6 vols.; vols. 1 and 2, Funk and Wagnalls 
Company, New York and London (1940, 1942); 
vols. 3-6, R. T. Sherwin, Bronxville (1944, 1946, 
1948, 1950). This is the book which attempts to 
demonstrate the Old Norse source of the Algon- 
quian languages. 


random to Siouan or Iroquois or Eskimo or 
Uto-Aztecan, in the search for possible more 
remote congenors, but to Kutenai and 
Salishan. Sapir’s guess might, of course, 
not be vindicated, but it still serves as the 
best sign post we have. 

Sad to relate, however, in performing this 
service for his fellow linguists Sapir rendered 
a major disservice for the unwary anthro- 
pological historian. The latter individual, 
as was pointed out in the beginning of this 
paper, cannot master all the varied tech- 
niques of time-perspective; he must rely on 
specialists, and is understandably impatient 
of laborious detail in a specialty which he 
himself has not mastered. In his eagerness 
to get at longer-term sweeping outlines, he 
is all too apt to grasp uncritically at broad 
quasi-genetic classifications such as Sapir’s, 
trusting them because he has good reason 
to trust the scholar who supplied them. 

Thirty years’ experience with anthropo- 
logical historians who have accepted Sapir’s 
classification uncritically should warn us of 
our responsibility. The same individuals, or 
their successors, will grasp in a similarly 
uncritical way at the totally unfounded 
results which Swadesh has been announcing 
or supporting, or, for example, at the new 
and better worked-out classification of Aus- 
tralian languages recently proposed by Joseph 
Greenberg." 

The anthropological historian is perform- 
ing a task of fundamental human impor- 
tance: it is but befitting to the dignity of 
the human race that it should know as much 
of its own past as possible. Our responsibil- 
ity, therefore, is to supply him only with the 
best we can. Taken as speculation, as pre- 
liminary trial-and-error testing, all or almost 
all of Swadesh’s recent reports have a valid 
place. But we must find some way of dis- 
tinguishing more clearly, both for ourselves 
and, especially, for the anthropological 
historian, between methodological discus- 


10 In his paper delivered to the Annual Meeting 
of the LSA, December, 1951. 
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sion and experimentation on the one hand, 
and filled-in historical detail of some stat- 
able degree of reliability on the other; and 
we must make sure that the anthropological 
historian is supplied only with the latter. 
If we insist on this, many an anthropological 
historian will be impatient with us, since 
what he usually wants is long-term broadly 
general results in capsule form. But so 
important is his own work that he deserves 
better than he sometimes seerhs to ask. 
Collectively, we must emphasize to the 
anthropological historian that if all the evi- 
dence on which he bases his deductions is as 
unreliable as some of the linguistic pseudo- 
evidence which up to the present he has been 
handed, then his whole picture of human 
history is a house of cards that will collapse 
in the slightest breeze of methodological 
rigor. 

Cuares F. Hocketr 

CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


ComMMENT ON Hocketr?’s CRITIQUE 


In the foregoing paper Charles F. Hockett 
presents an interesting and welcome dis- 
cussion of linguistic time perspective and 
the lexico-statistical approach. I believe 
that I agree essentially with his position but 
not without reservations, since it seems to 
me he has more than once overstated 
specific points. Let me mention the following. 

1. Hockett attributes to me ‘a total mis- 
understanding of the nature of probabilistic 
thinking,’ but he does not give any quota- 
tions from my papers bearing out the 
characterization. Since ‘probabilism’ in dif- 
ferent degrees applies to all scientific study, 
what is needed for lexico-statistics is not so 
much a generalized declaration but a de- 
tailed analysis of uncertainties and a calcu- 
lation of probabilities. These I give insofar 
as I can in Lexico-Statistic Dating of Pre- 
historic Ethnic Contacts (Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society vol. 96, 
pp. 452-463, 1952). This work had not ap- 
peared at the time Hockett wrote his paper. 

2. Hockett strongly criticizes the basic 
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vocabulary test list I have used. I too recog- 
nize weaknesses in it, and in PAPS 96.456-7 
suggest an objective procedure for strength- 
ening it. However, even in its present com- 
position the test vocabulary gives tentatively 
usable results. Quantitatively Hockett states 
that the list is ‘far too small for valid mathe- 
matical treatment.’ Certainly a list about 
twice as large would be mathematically 
better, but Hockett has given no demonstra- 
tion of mathematical invalidity of the 
present size of list. 

3. Hockett declares that lexical statistics 
cannot be applied before an ancestor lan- 
guage has been reconstructed. The meaning 
of this stricture is not clear, since, as is 
known, no prehistoric language can be re- 
constructed with absolute completeness. 
Furthermore, the reconstruction is normally 
not produced at one fell swoop but by a 
series of partial hypotheses, each of which 
must be checked with the material. The 
test of a reconstructive hypothesis is both 
qualitative and quantitative; the separate 
details must not be mutually contradictory 
and one must find, for each correspondence, 
a sufficient number of supporting examples 
to eliminate the factor of chance. This being 
the case, it follows that lexical statistics 
may be used to help demonstrate a genetic 
relationship and need not be reserved only 
for use as a post-reconstructional exercise. 
The possibilities of systematic quantitative 
proof of genetic relationship by means of 
lexical statistics are discussed in my recent 
article, Mosan I: A Problem of Remote 
Common Origin (IJAL 19.26-44). 

4. Hockett characterizes my lexico-sta- 
tistic papers as undocumented. This flat 
characterization disregards the inclusion 
of the test-list with score in Eskimo Aleut 
Correspondences by Gordon Marsh and 
myself (IJAL 17.209-216, 1951) and of foot- 
note references in three other articles. The 
documentation for my Tlingit-Athapaskan 
cognate count, which Hockett is presumably 
referring to when he complains of the article 
on Athapaskan and Sino-Tibetan (IJAL 
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18.178-181), is given in abbreviated but 
essentially complete form in Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology 7.14, fn. 13, 1951; 
the latter article is cited in a footnote to 
the former article. The Mosan paper, re- 
ferred to before, and others still in press 
carry full documentation. 


Morris SwADESH 
New York City 


Maya HieroGiyruic WRITING: 
A REJOINDER 


In writing a review one should know some- 
thing about the subject under discussion 
and should have read the book with some 
care. Dr. Hill in his review of my book Maya 
Hieroglyphic Writing: Introduction (IJAL 
18: 184-86) obviously fails in both respects. 
As example of his ignorance of the subject: 
he describes Roys and Gates as primarily 
archaeologists, although neither has done 
any archaeological work—Roys is the great- 
est authority on the Yucatec language and 
Gates confined himself almost entirely to 
problems of language; he incorrectly classi- 
fies Tozzer as an epigraphist; and he sug- 
gests that a statistical approach might solve 
the order of reading glyphs. That problem 
was solved over fifty years ago and, indeed, 
has been the very first thing taught beginners 
in the field for as many years. 

That Dr. Hill has not really read the book 
he purports to review is more evident and 
a more serious matter. He contrasts my 
supposed approach of attacking glyphs sepa- 
rately with Whorf’s sentence approach. If 
he had read my book (e.g. pp. 264, 266, 270, 
273 etc.) he would have seen that I have 
attempted translations of passages of some 
length, certainly of greater length than did 
Whorf, but only after a glyph-by-glyph dis- 
cussion. Also I did what Whorf did not do; 
wherever possible I tested the proposed 
translations of elements in other contexts. 
Moreover I suggest the grammatical scheme 
of the divination clauses—verbal noun, sub- 
ject, object, and indirect object (result). 
The translations are not exhaustive, since 
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the book is, as labeled, an introduction, and 
is to be followed by other volumes with the 
same title. 

Dr. Hill notwithstanding, I have demon- 
strated in new decipherments that com- 
pound glyphs, in some cases, at least, repre- 
sent compound words and that glyphic 
affixes frequently correspond to speech 
affixes (e.g. compound glyphs for kintun- 
yaabil drought, p. 269; Bolonyocte p. 56; 
chac zac cimil great fainting, p. 252, yaxte 
the ceiba, p. 56, ahaulil rulership, p. 269 
etc.). Dr. Hill is interested as to whether 
affixes are determinants. In my book he will 
find full evidence (summarized pp. 41, 290- 
91) that affixes can be adjectives, numerical 
classifiers, prepositions, relationship terms, 
attributive elements, restrictive elements, 
and sometimes nouns. Furthermore, affix 
and main element can change places with- 
out change of meaning. There is no present 
evidence that they serve as determinants in 
Whorf’s sense of the word. 

Dr. Hill feels that he is more at home when 
faced with Whorf’s ideas on decipherment. 
When a colleague read my manuscript, he 
remarked of the discussion of Whorf’s 
methods ‘Why flog that dead horse? There 
can’t be a person who takes seriously 
Whorf’s fantastic work.” Apparently he 
was wrong; Dr. Hill does. Acting on that 
remark, I cut the appendix on Whorf but I 
retained the analysis of one of the, two 
translations of clauses which Whorf gave as 
samples of his method. This showed that of 
the five glyphic elements in the clause 
Whorf had misidentified four, and of the 
two Maya words he derived therefrom one 
did not have the meaning he ascribed to it, 
and the other probably would not be used 
by the Maya in the sense he gave it. If one 
can get a two-word sentence by misreading 
four of the five glyphic elements and by 
dubious use of the resulting words surely 
this chance result demonstrates the method 
is wrong and the translation incorrect. Yet 
this demonstration is labeled by Dr. Hill as 
‘mere obscurantism.’ Do linguists really 
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need a more detailed demolition? After all 
he has been severely criticized by Long and 
Andrews, and no one has defended his ap- 
proach. Whorf’s excursion into this field 
which was not his own was most unfortu- 
nate—scholars frequently come croppers 
when they do this. My discussion of Whorf’s 
approach occupies three of the 363 pages of 
the book. Surely, Dr. Hill shows some emo- 
tionalism in his remarks. 

There is certainly an important place for 
the trained linguist in the field of Maya 
decipherment, but there is also need of what 
Dr. Hill calls the semi-romantic approach, 
by which he apparently means a partial 
dependence on ethnology and mythology 
for translation. One cannot translate all 
glyphs into modern Yucatec because many 
of them are ideographic and in many cases 
the corresponding archaic term is now lost 
(e.g. my very good tidings glyph [p. 268] 
where the ox element is clearly an augmen- 
tative, but an oc root appears to have 
dropped out of use in the restricted sense of 
good omen in all Maya languages, of which 
there are adequate dictionaries). Let me 
give three examples from my book of un- 
translatable compounds. The glyph com- 
pound for drilling fire may have a dog’s 
head added. Maya terms for dog have no 
resemblance to the word for fire. Here the 
dog’s head is ideographic, for Maya myth- 
ology tells us the dog brought fire to man- 
kind; it cannot be transiated. Again, the 
glyph of the sun in the underworld has 
affixes or infixes representing shells, maize, 
or the color black. The linguist will get no- 
where if he tries to translate these; they are 
symbols of the underworld added to indicate 
that the sun god is traveling at night through 
the nether regions. Maya terms for west in 
all lowland Maya languages and dialects 
mean sunset (sun enters [the earth], or sun 
lowers, etc.), but the glyph shows a hand 
over the sun glyph, completion of sun, an 
expression nowhere used in the spoken 
language. The glyph is ideographic, not 
phonetic. 
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I was able to decipher the glyph for count 
with adverbial and prepositional affixes in- 
dicating backward, forward, and the loca- 
tive ti. The Yucatee term for count is xoc. 
The main element corresponding to count 
is a highly conventionalized fish, and is 
clearly a rebus since there is an obscure 
mythological fish deity called xoc. The 
‘semi-romantic’ approach was necessary to 
get that identification, but the case goes 
farther. In Maya glyphs an attribute can 
replace a personified element. In this com- 
pound the jade glyph, which also stands for 
water, very frequently substitutes for the 
xoc fish (there are scores of these glyphs in 
the inscriptions following additions or sub- 
tractions). This substitution is presumably 
because water is the god’s attribute, as it 
is the element in which a fish lives. If the 
linguist tries to read this central element as 
ha water, or tun etc., jade, he will get no- 
where, or, worse still, get where Whorf got. 

Where such matters have to be discussed 
one must, perforce, be discursive. I regret 
that Dr. Hill was so bogged down that he 
entirely missed the main contribution in 
the book especially as he had been warned 
(p. 35) that such discussion was a necessary 
preliminary to decipherment. He criticizes 
me for presenting only isolated glyphs in 
the illustrations. For his information I 
would note that over a third of the plates 
give complete texts or clauses and nothing 
else, and on other plates there are shorter 
clauses mixed with single glyphs. The in- 
ability to distinguish single glyphs from 
sentences might deter some people from 
undertaking a review of this book. 


J. Ertc 8. THoompson 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON 


CHEYENNE GRAMMAR. By Rodolphe Pet- 
ter. Newton, Kansas: Mennonite Publica- 
tion Office, 1952. 126 + 70 pp. 

This grammatical sketch, now offered in 
mimeographed form with a hard binding, 
represents more than twenty-five years of 
painstaking effort on the part of Petter, a 
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Swiss Mennonite missionary, who lived and 
worked with the Cheyennes for half a cen- 
tury. Other works by Petter include a 
voluminous English-Cheyenne dictionary,! 
translated portions of the Bible,? a short 
sketch of Cheyenne grammer,’ and various 
manuscripts to be found in the Edward E. 
Ayer collection and in the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology. Beginning as a teacher at 
the Cantonment, Oklahoma Mission School 
among the Southern Cheyennes around the 
turn of the century, Petter devoted a life- 
time to the study of Cheyenne, preaching 
and translating the Bible. At the time of 
his death in 1947, he was pastor of the 
Mennonite Church in Lame Deer, Montana, 
centrally located on the Cheyenne reserva- 
tion. 

The author states, ‘I was careful not to 
mold the grammar after preconceived ideas, 
but to let it naturally evolve from the lan- 
guage itself....’ (Introd.). In spite of this 
statement, this sketch has a considerable 
tinge of the Latin model so characteristic 
of the days preceding Bulletin 40 of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology. A conclud- 
ing note at the end of the volume dated 
May 6, 1909, Cantonment, Oklahoma, is 
followed by two postscripts: ‘Revised and 
copied in 1926-27, Lame Deer, Montana 
(presumably referring to the first 126 pages), 
and ‘Addenda written and finished July 8, 
1944, Lame Deer, Montana’ (referring to 
the last 70 pages). Since most of his gram- 
matical material was prepared during the 
first quarter of the present century, it is not 
surprising to find that Petter worked with- 
out the benefit of the phonemic technique 
and the structural method. His material 
does, however, have the advantage of his 


1 Kettle Falls, Washington, Printed on Gam- 
meter Multigraph by V. Petter, 1915. 

2 Maheo henitae-histanovestoz zeoxtoese-hese- 
tovaomohettoz’ vovoe-histanova na Maheonox- 
toenoe-manhastova. The Kingdom of God. Lame 
Deer, Montana: Printed on Gammeter Multigraph 
by I. M. Cheyenne (1926). Nivova-pavhosto. The 
Four Gospels. Lame Deer, Montana, 1928. 

3 Memoirs, AAA, Vol. 1, pt. 6 (1907), 443-478. 


long residence with the Cheyennes and prob- 
ably constant practical use of the language. 

The orthographical system devised by 
Petter seems to have presented a real prob- 
lem to Cheyenne speakers; very few have 
ever learned to utilize it. The usual comment 
I hear in Oklahoma is that Petter’s Bible 
translations must be written in Northern 
Cheyenne, for the Southern Cheyennes 
(although literate in English) cannot read 
them. In Montana, Cheyenne speakers 
commented to the effect that many have 
tried to learn to read Cheyenne, but only a 
few have ever been successful. 

At the moment I can envisage only one 
use of this grammar as it now stands: it 
might serve as an aid in the identification 
of morphemes. Once the orthographical 
system is clarified, a field worker could 
probably use the grammatical material to 


shorten his task in singling out the mor- 


phemes of the language (a sizeable under- 
taking for any field worker). Although many 
of the grammatical categories are obscured 
by the mode of presentation, the devices of 
arrangement immediately identifiable are 
quite similar to those of Central Algonquian.* 
On the other hand, Algonquian cognates in 
Cheyenne appear to be very few. 

The present writer gathered some Chey- 
enne field data in Oklahoma and Montana 
during the summers of 1948 and 1949. 
Northern Cheyenne and Southern Cheyenne 
were found to be so nearly identical, that a 
study of only one seemed indicated. The 
principal difference between the two dialects 
is one of usage: certain vocabulary items are 
employed in one but absent in the other. 
The only structural difference observed was 
the presence of the phoneme ¢é in Northern 
Cheyenne, but absent in the speech of a 
number of Southern Cheyennes, including 
my main informant in Oklahoma. 

According to my tentative phonemiciza- 
tion, there are fourteen consonants and 
three vowels: p, t, k, ?, c, é, s, 8, x, h, m, n, 

‘Bloomfield, Leonard. Algonquian. VFPA 
6.85-129, 1946. 
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w, y, i, 0, and a.5 In terms of Petter’s tran- 
scription these are usually represented as 
follows: 

/p/, p and b; /t/, t and d; /k/, k, g, and 
q; /?/, ¥, when recorded (unrecorded in 
most positions); /c/, z; /¢/, ¢; /s/, s; /8/, 
8; /x/, x; /h/, h; /m/, m; /n/, n; /w/, v; 
/y/, y; /i/, i, @, &, e, °; /0/, 0, 6, &, *; /a/, a, 
RA, °. 

Less conventional symbolizations em- 
ployed by Petter are: V representing /vh/ 
and /vhv/, and 4, 6, 4 representing /ao/, 
/oi/, and /ai/ respectively. 

Consonants /p/, /t/, /c/, /t/, /k/, /?/, 
/s/, /8/, /x/, and /h/ are voiceless. The 
stops are unaspirated; the lack of aspira- 
tion probably accounts for Petter’s tran- 
scriptions b, d, and g in some instances. 
Consonants /m/, /n/, /w/, /y/ and vowels 
/i/, /0o/, /a/ have both voiced and voiceless 
‘'allophones. Petter indicated some voiceless 
vowels with diacritic marks, but in most 
cases voiceless vowels are simply unrecorded 
in his material. 

I believe a thoroughgoing study of the 
suprasegmental phonemes of Cheyenne must 
be made before the morphology can be 
worked out accurately. Most affixes are 
comprised of morpheme alternants in the 
composition of which at least one segmental 
phoneme figures, but, to my ear, certain 
alternants of morphemes denoting plural 
number of nouns, location, and some other 
grammatical ideas, are simply pitch changes. 

For the purpose of recording texts, I 
adopted the practice or marking three levels 
of pitch, which to me seemed concomitant 
with stress. Unstressed syllables were left 
unmarked. It was soon found that single 
vowels were voiceless in phrase final (i.e. 
before pauses) and in phrase initial and 
medial preceded by a consonant other than 
/h/ and followed by /s/, /8/, /x/, or a 
cluster with /h/ as the prior member. In 


5 For a somewhat different interpretation of 
Cheyenne phonemes and a list of examples, see 
Smith, William B. S. Some Cheyenne Forms. 
SIL 7.77-85, 1949. 
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turn, only voiceless consonants appeared 
before voiceless vowels. 

I am under no illusion that there are three 
pitch phonemes in Cheyenne. The patterns 
appear to be too limited for that conclusion. 
I think there is probably considerable regu- 
larity in the segmental area, the key to 
which, at the time of this writing, has not 
been found. 

The missionaries continuing Petter’s work 
in Montana would do well, I think, to ex- 
amine this problem in the light of recent 
developments in the treatment of supra- 
segmental phonemes. On the whole, a closer 
approximation to phonemic writing would 
probably provide a better means for literacy 
activities among the Cheyennes. Many 
ethnophonemic writing systems for Ameri- 
can Indian languages are used with consider- 
able success, but Petter’s transcription 
appears to be too far removed from pho- 
nemic writing to be efficient. 

KENNETH CROFT 


INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Ex Iproma Guarani. GramAtica, LEc- 
TURAS, VOCABOLARIO DOBLE. By Father 
Antonio Guasch, 8. J. 2nd ed. Ediciones del 
Autor, Sarandi, 65, Buenos Aires, 1948. 
548 pp. 

DiccionaRIO GUARAN{. PRECEDIDO DE 
UNA SiNTESIS GRAMATICAL Y DE LA FAUNA 
y Frora Guaranirticas. By Father Antonio 
Guasch, 8. J. 3rd ed. Ediciones del Autor, 
Sarandi 65, Buenos Aires, 1948. 662 pp. 

Although Father Guasch’s two publica- 
tions do not in themselves constitute a 
modern structural statement, they yield 
sufficient consistent material to attempt at 
least a structural restatement of the pho- 
neme pattern of Guarani. 

The volume on grammar is divided into 
two parts: Morphology (which also contains 
the chapter on the sound pattern; pp. 9-123), 
and Syntax (pp. 127-247). These are fol- 
lowed by fifty pages of reading matter 
(pp. 250-300) and a Guaranf-Spanish, 
Spanish-Guaranfi dictionary. Appended are 
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six photos showing two charming youngsters 
articulating various Guarani sounds, and 
maps of Paraguay and Asuncién with en- 
virons. In addition to a detailed table of 
contents, the volume boasts equally de- 
tailed name and subject indices which add 
to its usefulness. 

The treatment of the sound pattern is in 
the form of rules for the pronunciation of 
the orthography accepted by the Cultura 
Guarani literary society, which—with some 
minor modifications—is used by the author. 
This spelling system, though it violates the 
principle of ‘one letter per phoneme, one 
phoneme per letter’ in some important re- 
spects, is on the whole adequate to serve as 
a basis for phonemic description. The au- 
thor’s phonetic data are likewise sufficient 
for a brief treatment of the major allophones. 
They include a discussion of the use of ac- 
cent marks which by implication constitutes 
a statement of phonemic stress; a particu- 
larly welcome feature of Father Guasch’s 
work, since this aspect of the description is 
most often neglected by our Latin American 
colleagues. 

Unfortunately, Spanish conventional 
spelling is used for the fairly frequent loans, 
which makes it impossible to determine to 
what extent they have been assimilated into 
the Guarani phonemic pattern. 

The morphology is presented in the tradi- 
tional manner of comparing it to a well- 
known language, in this case Spanish. In 
essence, Guaran{ translations of the tradi- 
tional Spanish grammatical categories are 
given. This is particularly evident in the 
discussion of Spanish categories that have no 
equivalent in Guarani, such as the article or 
grammatical gender. On the other hand, 
Guarani distinctions that have no Spanish 
equivalent—such as the inclusive and exclu- 
sive first persons plural—are carefully noted 
and morphophonemic variations are de- 
scribed in some detail. The treatment of the 
syntax is confused by the difficulties of the 
morphology-syntax division, and is rather 
difficult to follow. 
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The readings include conversational mate- 
rials and sample letters, but are rather 
heavily weighted on the side of religious 
topics. This, incidentally, also applies to the 
examples used throughout the book. 
Whereas this may be out of proportion with 
the distribution of topics in the speech of 
the average Guarani, it may well turn out to 
be useful in comparisons with some of the 
early missionary material in Lingua Geral. 
A more serious criticism of this choice of 
topics is the very solemn style of the reading 
matter, which is reflected by the Spanish 
translations. The vocabulary is a somewhat 
abridged version of the body of the second 
item under review. 

Father Guasch’s dictionary is not too ex- 
tensive as to the number of entries, but is 
very well conceived and executed. It meets 
the most advanced criteria for lexicography 
not only by clear glossing, but also by giving, 
for a large number of entries, sample phrases 
illustrating usage, and in the Spanish- 
Guarani part, by giving literal translations 
of Guarani forms where this helps to clarify 
usage. Father Guash also has a rather mod- 
ern approach to alphabetization: verb en- 
tries, in which the stem is always preceded 
by a paradigmatic prefix or particle, are 
listed under the first letter of the stem, with 
the preceding prefix or particle appearing in 
parentheses; e.g., ‘(a)myi: moverse’, alpha- 
betized under m. 

The body of the dictionary is preceded by 
a very brief grammatical outline (pp. 7-23) 
and word lists covering fauna, flora, and 
parts of the human and animal body (pp. 23- 
36). The same appendices as appear in the 
grammar are included here. 

On the basis of Father Guash’s two books 
(abbreviated G, Grammar, and D, Diction- 
ary), the Guaran{ phoneme pattern appears 
to be as follows. 

Vowe s. Guaran{ has six oral vowels: a, 
e, 0, i, i, u; to these correspond six nasal 
vowels: 4, e, Q, i, i, u. The oral vowels, a, e, 
0, i, u appear to be close to, or identical 
with, the five cardinal vowels; ‘se pronun- 
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cian como en castellano’ (G 9). Nasal a, e, 9, 
i, u have the same qualities, plus nasaliza- 
tion. i and j are unrounded high back vowels, 
oral and nasal respectively. Though not 
much phonetic detail is given, Father Guash 
does state that nasal vowels are, on the 
whole, pronounced with somewhat greater 
intensity than their oral equivalents (G 17). 

With the exception of e, limited to medial 
and final positions only, all vowels have 
been found singly in initial, medial, and 
final positions, both under the stress and un- 
stressed. 

a (afié solo, D 51; hapikuévo hacia atrds, 
D 100; tipisa escoba, D 307); e (eZApo haz, 
D 88; upépe aht, allt, D 310; ba?é cosa, pro- 
piedad, D 138); 0 (opivo de pié, D 222; Se 
ahi?opa?4 atragantarse, D 45; ba?enipo no 
sé, équién sabe?, D 140); i (iba?é es suyo, su 
cosa, D 126; a hepidti limpiarse el trasero 
después de evacuar, D 111; a mosjSi mzmar, 
acariciar, D 172); i (ivaga cielo (de los biena- 
venturas), D 319; tebirepikué dinero D 292; 
abatavi engatar, D 153); u (iva muslo, D 
311; a Zukdé matar, D 345; afiebovii evane- 
cerse, D 473); a (agui cerca, D 45; afiakasé 
asomar la cabeza, D 195; pokd raro, espo- 
rddico, D 238); e (ai pehe?4 partir, D 229; 
a mopé romper, fracturar, D 183); 9 (ovet4 
ventana, D 223; ai pokazora desliar, destejer, 
destrenzar, D 238; monemiré ofender, D 181); 
i (it4, concha, D 127; si?6 queja, quezumbroso, 
D 86; a mopotj limpiar, D 183); j (imora?e 
ojalé no, D 316; a fiemokjrjisé querer que le 
hagan coquillas, D 210; a fienopore?i ausen- 
tarse, D 213); u (uré malestar del estomago, 
D 310; irypé cedazo, D 318; ir4 compaiiero, 
D 127). 

Vowels occur quite freely in clusters of 
two and three, in which cases unstressed i, 
i and u lose their syllabicity. There are many 
minimum pairs showing contrast of vowel 
cluster versus vowels separated by glottal 
stops: ku4 (‘una silaba’ [kwa]) agujero G 20, 
ku? cintura G 437; sevéi [sevéy] cebolla G 
20, sevo?i lombriz G 390, voi [voi] luego G 
20; mug luciérnaga G 357, mu?4 casi G 357. 

A rather careful check of the Guarani- 
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Spanish part of the dictionary yielded fifty 
different two-vowel clusters, of these twenty- 
eight consisted of two oral vowels, six con- 
sisted of oral vowel followed by nasal, twelve 
of nasal followed by oral, and four of two 
nasal vowels. Thirteen three-vowel clusters 
were found, and one cluster of four vowels 
(two of which were geminate). Geminate 
vowels are aa, 00, uu, and among the nasals 
ee—found in a single morpheme pee vosotros 
G 58 and its combinations (in which ee also 
occurs as part of the three-vowel cluster eei). 
All examples of geminate vowels were lim- 
ited to medial position. 

Prosopic Fratures. From _ Father 
Guasch’s data, only stress can be said to 
play a part in the Guarani phonemic pat- 
tern (G 19-20). It appears to be partially 
fixed and hence has to be considered pho- 
nemic, though with low functional yield. 

Conditions under which stress is fixed are 
the following: 

(1) The last nasal vowel of a word is 
stressed, as in hagu4 para G 17, osé sale G 
17, akahatd testarudo G 17. 

(2) The vowel following a glottal stop 
(final or penultimate) is stressed, as in pia?é 
pronto G 17, aka?6 degiiello G 17, pi? ti fre- 
cuentemente G 17. 

In other distributions, stress may fall on 
any of the vowels in the word, the preferred 
positions being final and penultimate: aroz4 
acarrear D 355, amoda hurtar D 508, daipéri 
ho hay G 17, ahane iré G 17, oguahéta va a 
llegar G 17, Z4paramo por afadidura D 324, 
garata barco D 89. 

In accordance with Spanish orthographic 
practice, Father Guasch does not mark pe- 
nultimate stress. 

Consonants. Guarani has three voiceless 
stops: p, t, k; three voiced stops: b, d, g; 
two voiceless spirants: s, 8; two voiced spi- 
rants: v, %; three nasals: m, n, i; glottal stop? 
and glottal spirant h; liquids r and 1. 

Voiceless stops are voiceless lenis [P, T, K] 
throughout: popia aguijén D 241, tatanpa 
fogén D 287, kokuehevé hace unos dias D 73. 

The voiced stops b and d are prenasalized 
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throughout [™b, "d]; g is by Father Guasch 
occasionally written with a preceding n, but 
not with sufficient consistency to allow a 
statement about prenasalization: bokaZati 
cocotal D 145, aiiebiasi condolerse D 419, 
dizavii se parece D 191, kadu bulto, protu- 
berancia D 67, girati tordo D 94, megua 
defectuoso D 166; but note: pjtangi medio 
colorado, rosado D 259, pehengué pedazo, 
fragmento, casco, tiesto D 229. 

The liquid r is single-flap: rust joven D 
275, maéra listo, servido D 134. 

Other consonants present no unusual pho- 
netic features. 

The glottal stop is found only in medial 
position; other consonants are found in both 
initial and medial, but not in final: gua?t 
de broma D 92, iba?é es suyo, su cosa D 126, 
saiZii amarillo, descolorido, pdlido D 278, isé 
gusano D 318, 8j8i mimo, caricia D 86, veviii 
liviano, ligero D 313, Zeguezi bajada, D 331, 
mamépa édénde? D 135, nabi oreja D 189, 
tini bochornoso, caliente D 300, iiemime ocul- 
tamente, a escondidas D 208, kufiia mujer D 
81, hipi?Ghape donde estd espeso, espesura 
D 124. For additional examples, see above. 

] appears to have very limited distribu- 
tion; only four entries appear under ‘L’ in 
the dictionary, all of which seem to be Span- 
ish loans, such as ldZa clase D 133. 

Only a few consonant clusters were found. 
In addition to a possible ng, discussed above, 
nt was found in the single morpheme nte 
solamente D 193 and its composita ntéko 
solamente D 193, upéante eso sdlo D 193, 
Sénteko yo sdlo D 193; nh was found in a 
single example a lonhea raspar el pelo de un 
cuero D 98, where the | points towards spe- 
cial phonemic status; rh was likewise found 
in a single example arhél antipdtico, fuera 
de lugar D 58 which contains | in final posi- 
tion; sm was found in...nemopaésmone 
upéva ... que te producirad tétano D 64. As 
can be seen, Father Guasch’s material per- 
mits no conclusion as to the interpretation 
of consonant clusters. 

As a general conclusion, it may be ven- 
tured that, both in terms of positions of oc- 


currence and in terms of combinatory possi- 
bilities, vowels have a comparatively much 
higher functional yield than consonants in 
Guarani. 


Paut L. GaRvIN 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE DES LANGUES AYMARA ET 
Kiéua. Vol. I (1540-1875). By Paul Rivet 
and Georges de Créqui-Montfort. Paris: 
Travaux et Mémoires de |’Institut d’Ethno- 
logie 51, 1951. Pp. XLII + 501, 3 maps. 

Clearly a labor of love, this magnificent 
work was more than forty years in the mak- 
ing. It intends to be exhaustive and thus to 
include all documents relative to two of the 
four languages of the Inca empire—Pukina, 
Mochica, Aymara, and Quechua—which the 
compilers consider to have been the princi- 
pal ones. Entries are given irrespective of 
quality or merit, though items considered to 
be worthless are so noted in brief critical 
estimates. As to content, the entries are not 
rigidly limited to linguistic ones in the tech- 
nical sense, for they include travel accounts, 
ethnographic and archeological studies, topo- 
nymic works, bibliographies, and the like. 
Sources comprise manuscripts, books, and 
periodical articles. Items personally exam- 
ined are distinguished from those known 
only second-hand. 

The framework is chronological and, 
within a given year, alphabetic. But this 
bibliography is not at all a mere list, for 
there is a complicated organic interrelation- 
ship between its various parts, held together 
by a web of cross-referencing which a gen- 
eral index, yet to be published, should help 
unravel. It is also a sort of crude chrestoma- 
thy, since not a few documents are repro- 
duced in Aymara or Quechua or both (and, 
occasionally, even in Guarani), with Spanish 
translations. 

This first volume covers a little over three 
and a quarter centuries, from the Spanish 
Conquest through 1875. Of the total of 485 
entries, only a dozen fall into the 16th cen- 
tury, and well over a half into the first three 
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quarters of the 19th. Only about one tenth 
of the 485 entries is devoted to Aymara 
alone, roughly one fourth to Aymara and 
Quechua together, and thus by far the great- 
est bulk to Quechua alone. 

An idea of the scope of the research in- 
volved in the preparation of this bibliog- 
raphy may be gained from a rapid count 
indicating that about two hundred libraries, 
located in twenty lands, in which the items 
listed are on deposit, have been consulted. 

The juxtaposition of Aymara with Que- 
chua in these pages implies nothing as to 
the kind of linguistic relationship between 
them. The authors deliberately avoid specu- 
lating as to their genetic connections, if any. 
They are prudent to realize that the problem 
—a, rather delicate one in view of the con- 
siderable Inca influence upon Aymara cul- 
ture from about 1430 onwards—cannot be 
solved by inspection, on the basis of which 
Harrington and others have argued. Instead, 
the comparative method will have to be 
painstakingly applied. The greatest value of 
this bibliography lies just in referring the 
prospective comparatist to data already ex- 
tant and as yet undigested, and, by implica- 
tion, in pointing up the lacunae in our knowl- 
edge, particularly of Aymara linguistics. 


Tuomas A. SEBEOK 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


SemANTICA Y ETIMOLOG{A EN EL GUARANT. 
By Antonio Tovar. Bogota: Boletin del In- 
stituto Caro y Cuervo 5.41-51, 1949. 

Professor Antonio Tovar, an able Spanish 
linguist of Salamanca who is well known for 
his studies of Iberian languages, has now 
turned his attention to Guarani. Another 
study was published in 1950 (Ensayo de 
Caracterizacién de la Lengua Guarani. Men- 
doza: Annales del Instituto de Lingiifstica 
4.114-126) and he is now preparing a scien- 
tific grammar of Guarani. It is good for 
South America, where there are so few well 
prepared linguists, that a scholar of Tovar’s 
ability applies his knowledge of general lin- 
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guistics and Indo-European languages to the 
study of American Indian idioms. 

In the article under review Tovar dis- 
cusses some semantic phenomena and sug- 
gests some etymologies. He deals mainly 
with modern Guarani (examples collected 
from Muniagurria’s El Guarani, Buenos 
Aires, 1947, and Guasch’s El Idioma Gua- 
rani, Buenos Aires, 1948), but he frequently 
refers to Old Guarani (quoting Montoya’s 
works, first published in 1639) in order to 
clarify the modern forms. In this review my 
only aim is to comment on the examples and 
analyses presented by Tovar, and to show 
that a comparison not only with Old Gua- 
rani but also with Old Tupi is often neces- 
sary to explain modern Guarani forms. 

Analyzing modern Guarani piapé finger 
nail and pisapé toe nail (p. 43),! Tovar con- 
cludes pi means not only foot but also hand. 
In this case he did not consult Old Guarani, 
which has pwapé finger nail and pisapé toe 
nail (Old Tupi poapé ~ pwapé and pisapé) 
and OG pw4, finger and pis4 toe (OT pog ~ 
pw4 and pis4). po4 ~ pw4 is evidently re- 
lated to pé hand, and pis4 to pi foot. Modern 
Guarani piapé finger nail is certainly the 
result of an analogical influence of pisapé on 
OG pwapé. This analogical influence was 
made easier by the phonetic change under- 
gone by pw4, finger, which in both OG and 
MG became kw4 (pw > kw is a normal 
shift in Guarani: pwerab > kwera to get well, 
to heal, pwan > kwé to pass, to run, apw4 > 
akw4 upper lip, etc.) and lost its resem- 
blance to pwapé finger nail. 

From comparison of OG and OT pwapé 
finger nail, pisapé toe nail with pw4 finger 
and pis4 toe, respectively, we may isolate a 
morpheme pé nail, which is not to be con- 
fused, as Tovar does, with Guarani pé an- 
gled. The difference between these two mor- 
phemes is very clear in OT: nail is pé as 
seen in the forms cited above, while angled 
is pém (nominal aspect péma; cf OT itapéma 

1T use Tovar’s notation of phonemes instead 
of that customarily used in IJAL. 
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= OG itdpé angled stone). The loss of the 
last consonant and the nasalization of the 
preceding vowel caused Guarani pém angled 
to fall together with pé nail. 

tuyuyt stork is analyzed (p. 44) as a com- 
pound of tuyti clay and yt coming. Here is 
another case of convergence determined by 
phonetic change, which is cleared up by Old 
Tupi. OT clay is tuyik and coming is yir ~ 
ur (final consonants are normally lost in 
MG). A compound of these stems in OT 
would be *tuytiktira, but no such compound 
of a subject and intransitive verb occurs in 
this language. On the other hand, stork in 
OT is tuyuyt as in Guarani, and it is cer- 
tainly unrelated to either tuyuk or yur ~ tr. 

Tovar considers ayké I am (p. 45) as the 
verbalization of the demonstrative ké this, 
to be translated as (I-it-[am]) this, and simi- 
larly considers aimé J am to be based on an 
alternant of the morpheme pe in. In regard 
to the second verb, cp. OT ain I am sitting 
+ -bé, intensive, = aimbé ~ afmé I am sit- 
ting, I am, I exist, and ayké I am + -bé, 
intensive, = aykdébé I am, I live; aimé has 
no relation with the locative morpheme -pe 
~ -me (called a ‘preposition’ by Tovar). 
The first verb, ayké J am, is simply the 
stem iké6 ~ eké to be preceded by the first 
person morpheme a-. 

mbohapi three is presented (p. 46) as a 
causative of (a)hapi to burn. This lacks se- 
mantic evidence. Morphology also shows 
that it is not correct. Indeed the causative 
morpheme mbo- ~ mo- is not prefixed to a 
transitive verb such as (a)hapi (stem api) 
but only to intransitive verbs. Comparison 
with OT also shows that mbohapi has noth- 
ing to do with (a)hapi. Three in OT in mosa- 
pir, corresponding to OG mbohapir; mo- 
(OG mo- ~ inbo-) is a prefix occurring in all 
OT numerals: moyepé (OG mojfiepé) one, 
(mokéy) (OG mokéy two, mosapir (OG mbo- 
hapir) three, mofierundik four. It is clear, 
therefore, that the stem of mosapir three is 
sapir (which is not found isolated) while to 
burn in OT is expressed by the stem apt (1st 
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sing. asapi = OG, MG ahapi). Baptista 
Caetano? has explained OG mbohapir three 
as a causative of apir point; this etymology 
is also unacceptable, for it does not justify 
the phoneme -h- (OT -s-); the causative of 
apir is mboapir to begin (Montoya, Tesoro 
5lv). 

gwasti deer is identified (Tovar, p. 48) with 
gwasti large, but OT sigwast deer seems to 
indicate that the Guarani word for deer may 
be the result of an apheresis. In Old Tupi, 
as in Guaranf, gwasti large is not properly 
an adjective as Tovar supposes, but an al- 
ternant of the augmentative suffix occurring 
after stems ending in vowels. 

Tovar considers (p. 49) (t)a?i (his) son 
and (t)ayi (mistakenly written (t)aji) (his) 
daughter as metaphors derived from ta?{y 
(mistakenly written ta?fy) seed, testicle. 
There is here a metaphor, but it is not the 
one meant by Tovar. The Old Tupi forms 
taira (stem air) his son, tayira (stem ayir) 
his daughter, and tajiia (stem aly) seed, grain, 
testicle clearly show that the stem of the 
third word cannot be confused with the 
stems of the other two. The metaphor I have 
noted is evidenced by OT taira, MG ta?f 
his semen = his son. The meaning éesticle 
added to the stem ajy (nominal aspect 
talfia) seed, grain is due to the compound 
apyd-aly (nominal aspect tapy4-affia) testz.. 
cle grains. 

The examples examined above show that 
Old Tupi forms frequently elucidate those of 
Guarani, particularly because Old Tupi is 
in many instances phonemically more ar- 
chaic than Guarani. Notwithstanding the 
criticisms made here, Tovar’s article is a 
very interesting contribution to the study 
of Guarani etymology and semantics, and 


2 Baptista Caetano de Almeida Nogueira. 
Vocabulario das Palavras Guaranis Usadas pelo 
Traductor da ‘‘Conquista Espiritual’’ do Padre 
A. Ruiz de Montoya. Rio de Janeiro: Annaes da 
Bibliotheca Nacional do Rio de Janeiro 7.248, 
1880. 
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contains many good interpretations of Gua- 
rani forms and meanings. 


Arion D. RopriGuEs 
UNIVERSITY OF PARANA (BRASIL) 


RADIOGRAPHY OF THE SUPRAGLOTTIC 
Speecu Oreans. By Alexander S. MacMil- 
lan and George Kelemen. American Medical 
Association Archives of Otolaryngology 
55.671-88 (1952). 

Abstracts (in our work) fall into a phan- 
tasy class sometimes termed desiderata. In 
place of having a regularized publication 
outlet for abstracts, we gain information by 
reading surveys about fields in which tech- 
nical specialization requires so much labo- 
ratory equipment that few of us even hope 
to have direct experience with the specializa- 
tion. Physiological (= anatomical) phonetics 
(= phonatory = articulatory movements) 
is the field under review. Its direct study 
requires special training and special equip- 
ment, of course, but also willing subjects 
who are asked to undergo special treatment 
before the special equipment is brought to 
bear on them—as having the soft parts of 
their mouth painted or otherwise covered 
with membranes and what not, and also 
having thin chains and tiny bells dangling 
about their nasal and oral cavities. What 
makes a good subject for physiological pho- 
netics and what makes a good informant for 
linguistics is not always an identical virtue. 
We like our informants to have teeth, espe- 
cially front teeth; they like their subjects to 
be without teeth. We like our informants to 
be as innocent as possible; they congratulate 
themselves when they obtain a trained singer 
because such a subject is ‘‘able to build the 
vowels with an unsurpassed clearness and 
impeccable resonance.” We elicit utterances 
from the natural language of the informant; 
they do not confine their interest to utter- 
ances from natural languages but will ob- 


serve also “...a theatrical imitator of in- 
struments...mechanisms of swallowing, 
respiration, snoring, ventriloquism, and 
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others . . . the entire speech mechanism from 
the diaphragm to the lips...” 

Publications on physiological phonetics as 
viewed with x-rays began a year and a half 
after the appearance of Roentgen’s Line 
neue Art von Strahlen (1895). In their paper, 
MacMillan and Kelemen tell what has been 
done from then until now. We should like to 
reprint their terminal bibliography, together 
with the typed “Addenda, to the Bibliog- 
raphy” which the authors generously in- 
cluded with their printed paper which they 
sent to us for review; however, the reprint 
is clearly marked ‘Copyright, 1952 by Amer- 
ican Medical Association.” 


C. F. VoEGELIN 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


AMERICAN NAME SOCIETY 


A group of scholars, meeting in a confer- 
ence on onomastics in Detroit, have voted to 
organize the American Name Society for the 
purpose of promoting and encouraging the 
study of place names, personal names, and 
scientific and commercial nomenclature. In 
April, 1953, the new Society will publish the 
first issue of Names, a quarterly devoted to 
articles on names written by its members. 
Annual meetings will be held in December 
of each year at the same place and time as 
the meetings of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation. 

Elsdon C. Smith is president of the new 
Society and Erwin G. Gudde the Secretary- 
Treasurer. Members of the Sponsoring Com- 
mittee are: Harold W. Bentley, Margaret 
M. Bryant, Meredith F. Burrill, Frederic 
G. Cassidy, L. O. Colbert, Edward C. Eh- 
rensperger, Duncan Emrich, E. E. Ericson, 
Edward A. H. Fuchs, Joseph G. Fucilla, 
Demetrius J. Georgacas, William Cabell 
Greet, Erwin G. Gudde, John P. Harring- 
ton, Atcheson L. Hench, Helge Koékeritz, 
Kemp Malone, Albert H. Marckwardt, H. L. 
Mencken, Mamie Meredith, P. E. Palmer, 
Thomas M. Pearce, Louise Pound, Robert 
L. Ramsay, J. B. Rudnyckyj, Elsdon C. 
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Smith, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, George R. 
Stewart, and Francis L. Utley. 

All who were interested in the study of 
names are cordially invited to become mem- 
bers. The dues are: active members, $5.00; 
sustaining members, $25.00; library members, 
$5.00; and patrons, $1000.00. All member- 
ships include subscription to Names. The 
first Society year ends December 31, 1953. 
Dues should be sent to Professor Erwin G. 
Gudde, Treasurer, American Name Society, 
University of California Press, Berkeley 4, 
California. 


Tue Lineuistic INSTITUTE 


Tue Linguistic Institute for 1953 will 
offer instruction in linguistic methodology— 
on both introductory and advanced levels— 
as well as courses which describe and com- 
pare languages. Several distinguished 
scholars will explore the relationship of lin- 
guistics to other branches of knowledge. 

ELEMENTARY MetuopoLocy. Among the 
introductory methodological courses will be 
two dealing with phonetics: the one by Ul- 
dall stressing practical work, and the one by 
Joos emphasizing acoustic theory. Joos will 
also give phonemics. Paratore’s laboratory 
will enable beginners in applied linguistics 
to learn by participating as student instruc- 
tors in her classes in English for foreign 
students. Of the two field methods courses 
given by Voegelin, the first is designed espe- 
cially for elementary students, and is in- 
tended to impart the skills of recording with 
the assistance of Crow and Hidatsa Indians. 

Apvancep Meruopo.tocy. Modern lin- 
guistic theory from both European and 
American points of view will be presented in 
Uldall’s exposition of glossematics, and 
Bloch’s of grammatical theory. The assump- 
tions underlying the comparative method 
will be given by Hoenigswald. Statistical 
procedures applied to linguistic problems will 
be presented by Osgood. Voegelin’s second 
field methods course will show how to elicit 


structure and how to translate texts from 
Hidatsa and Crow. 

CurrENT TRENDS. The latest frontiers of 
linguistic research, in eight fields, will be ex- 
plored by Chao for Sinitics, Fries for Eng- 
lish, Harris for discourse analysis, Leslau 
for Semitics, Leopold for child language and 
child bilingualism, Malkiel for etymology, 
its assumptions and techniques, Poppe for 
Altaic languages, and Whatmough for Indo- 
European languages. 

INTERDISCIPLINARY. Language will be ex- 
amined in relation to culture by Hoijer; to 
psychology by Osgood; to philosophy by 
Bidney; and to literature by Lotz, jointly 
with a Fellow of the School of Letters. 

Inpo-Evuropean. Ten courses deal specifi- 
cally with Indo-European languages—still 
spoken or extinct—both descriptively and 
historically. These are (in addition to Velten’s 
course on the family as a whole): Italic dia- 
lects (Hoenigswald), and Romance languages 
(Hall); Sanskrit (Emeneau); Greek and La- 
tin (Householder); Gothic (Velten); and 
Middle and Modern English (Whitehall); 
and pidgin or creolized languages based on 
English or Romance languages (Hall). 

Non-INpo-EvuropEan. Eleven courses in- 
volve non-Indo-European languages of three 
continents and Oceania. (This does not in- 
clude Hidatsa and Crow, used in the field 
demonstration courses described above.) 

America is represented by the Athapaskan 
languages, to be compared by Hoijer; and 
by the Siouan languages, to be demonstrated 
with native informants. 

Asiatic languages at the Institute will com- 
prise members of the Dravidian group 
(Emeneau), and be represented by an exposi- 
tion of the structure of Japanese (Bloch). 

Oceanic languages—including a special 
course on Javanese ethnolinguistics—will be 
given by Uhlenbeck, a leading specialist, 
coming to the Linguistic Institute from the 
Netherlands. 

Three Finno-Ugric specialists — Lotz, 
Raun, and Sebeok—will join forces to give 
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Hungarian, Finnish, Estonian, Mordvin, and 
Cheremis, besides a general introduction to 
the Finno-Ugric family as a whole. 
SEMINARS AND CONFERENCES. A group of 
faculty seminars, with limited student par- 
ticipation, will be announced in a later bulle- 
tin. The seminars now being planned include 
one devoted to psycholinguistics, one to 
ethnolinguistics, one to translation (mechan- 
ical and otherwise), and one to the philoso- 
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phy of language and the science of linguistics. 
An exploratory conference on methods for 
archiving languages of the world (with special 
attention to Oceania) is also being planned. 
The fifteenth Summer Meeting of the Lin- 
guistic Society of America will be on the 
campus of Indiana University, August 7-8. 
ADDITIONAL INFORMATION. Please address 
the Assistant Director, Thomas A. Sebeok, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 











